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PEEFACE. 


I  CANNOT  fill  up  the  space  assigned  for  my  Preface 
better  than  by  stating  the   causes   which  prompted 
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pore  over  the  remains  of  antiquity,  ana  to  investigate 
the  manners,  customs,  habits,  and  creeds  of  bygone 
times ;  and,  though  I  am  little  versed  in  history, 
and  still  less  in  heraldry ;  though  it  does  not  vex 
me  if  I  cannot  always  decipher  the  obliterated 
inscription  on  every  tomb  I  chance  to  stumble  over, 
or  tell  the  name  of  every  saint  whose  mutilated 
effigy  in  the  stained-glass  window  catches  my  wan- 
dering eye  in  church ;  though  the  mere  age  of  any 
thing  devoid  of  beauty  or  the  charm  of  historical  or 
poetic  association  gives  it  no  value  in  my  eyes — 
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I  CANNOT  fill  up  the  space  assigned  for  my  Preface 
better  than  by  stating  the  causes  which  prompted 
me  to  bring  out  this  work,  and  mentioning  a  few 
facts  connected  with  it,  which  may  be  interesting 
to  some  of  my  readers. 

Though  I  have  but  small  pretensions  to  the 
honourable  title  of  Antiquary,  (a  title  by  the  way 
only  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated  according  to 
its  real  merits)  it  is  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  to 
pore  over  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  to  investigate 
the  manners,  customs,  habits,  and  creeds  of  bygone 
times ;  and,  though  I  am  little  versed  in  history, 
and  still  less  in  heraldry ;  though  it  does  not  vex 
me  if  I  cannot  always  decipher  the  obliterated 
inscription  on  every  tomb  I  chance  to  stumble  over, 
or  tell  the  name  of  every  saint  whose  mutilated 
effigy  in  the  stained-glass  window  catches  my  wan- 
dering eye  in  church ;  though  the  mere  age  of  any 
thing  devoid  of  beauty  or  the  charm  of  historical  or 
poetic  association  gives  it  no  value  in  my  eyes — 
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for  I  know  that  the  air  I  breathe,  the  food  which 
nourishes  me,  and  the  varied  objects  around  me,  are 
in  their  integral  elements  coeval  with  the  universe ; 
though  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  make 
out  lists  of  names  or  dates,  which  are  not  interest- 
ing to  me,  I  feel  the  highest  satisfaction  in  searching 
for  records  of  the  beautiful  edifices  whose  ruins  are 
scattered  around  me  so  profusely,  or  in  tracing  the 
history  of  any  relic  of  the  past,  remarkable  for  its 
intrinsic  merit  or  its  historic  interest,  which  Fortune 
or  chance  may  put  in  my  way. 

f 

I  must  confess  that  the  ancient  structures  of  Glou- 
cester have  a  peculiar  interest  for  me,  no  less  from  my 
long  acquaintance  with  them,  than  from  reasons 
already  given.  Few  places  are  so  rich  as  Gloucester 
in  historical  associations  ;  and,  perhaps,  few  have  been 
so  little  investigated.  In  an  able,  but,  perhaps,  too 
favourable  review  of  my  "Architectural  History  of 
Gloucester,"  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  the  writer  observes  :  "  There  have  been 
several  histories  of  Gloucestershire  and  its  chief  city, 
but  we  imagine  very  little  taste  for  the  monuments  of 
antiquity  has  ever  prevailed  there.  When  the  remains 
of  mediaeval  architecture,  either  in  stone  or  timber, 
are  reduced  to  the  merest  relics — excepting  in  the 
cathedral  and  its  appurtenances — then,  perhaps,  at 
last,  those  relics  will  be  reverenced  and  preserved." 

Seeing  with  regret  how  fast  the  encroachments  of 
modern  times  were  driving  before  them  the  relics  of 
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antiquity ;  and  how  the  railroads,  with  their  formal 
arches  and  unsightly  iron  bridges,  were  altering  the 
character  of  the  old  city,  I  formed,  more  than  three 
years  ago,  the  idea  of  preserving,  at  least  in  picture 
and  description,  some  of  the  ancient  edifices.  Strange 
to  say,  Llanthony  was  the  first  I  thought  of;  but  soon 
afterwards  I  abandoned  the  idea,  thinking  that  a 
subject  of  more  general  interest  would  be  better  to 
start  with.  I  therefore,  after  a  great  deal  of  pains 
and  labour,  published  the  Architectural  History  of 
Gloucester,  on  which  I  must  here  make  a  few 
remarks. 

It  was  my  object  in  that  work  to  give  a  systematic 
account  of  the  ancient  edifices  of  Gloucester,  a  thing 
which  had  never  been  done  before.  This,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  those  who  looked  coldly  or 
unfavourably  at  the  attempt,  I  succeeded  in  doing. 
The  etchings  which  illustrated  it  have,  in  some  quar- 
ters, met  with  disapprobation;  and,  as  far  as  high 
excellence  is  concerned,  I  am  ready  to  admit  at  once, 
that  they  are  far  below  mediocrity ;  but,  considering 
circumstances,  they  do  not  deserve  the  blame  which 
has  been  imputed  to  them.  Previous  to  commencing 
the  work,  I  had  never  handled  an  etching  tool,  never 
seen  a  graver,  and  have  up  to  the  present  time  never 
witnessed  the  operation  of  etching.  Almost  without 
a  hint,  I  prepared  my  own  plates,  made  my  own  etch- 
ing ground,  and  my  own  tools,  and  commenced  the 
work  of  illustrating  the  antiquities  of  Gloucester,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  results  are  bad  specimens  of  first 
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attempts.  Had  I  gone  to  a  professional  engraver  or 
lithographer,  these  illustrations  must  have  cost  me  a 
sum  I  could  not  possibly  risk ;  and  even  as  it  is 
the  number  of  plates  (twenty-two)  has  prevented  the 
work  being  of  the  slightest  profit  to  me.  At  any  rate, 
correct  resemblances  of  the  objects  represented  have 
been  preserved,  from  which  some  more  experienced 
artist  could  make  pictures  as  highly-finished  as  he 
chose.  Many  of  the  subjects  of  my  etchings  have  been 
altered,  or  are  already  threatened  with  destruction ; 
so  that  my  efforts,  in  this  way,  have  not  been  altoge- 
ther without  value. 

The  idea  of  the  present  work  occurred  to  me  in  this 
manner.  On  the  8th  of  January,  when  the  excava- 
tions for  the  widening  of  the  canal  had  commenced,  I 
was  shewn  an  encaustic  tile,  dug  up  on  the  site  of  the 
Priory.  My  curiosity  was  excited  by  what  I  heard  of 
other  discoveries,  and  I  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and 
finding  that  there  really  were  several  remains  of 
interest,  constantly  visited  it  every  day,  taking  notes 
and  sketches  of  what  I  saw.  I  had  no  intention  of 
publishing  at  the  time,  though  I  sent  a  short  account 
of  the  Priory  to  the  Gloucestershire  Chronicle.* 

But  it  was  suggested  to  me  by  several  friends  to 
put  my  notes  together  and  make  a  book.  As  I  was  at 
leisure  at  the  time,  and  I  thought  the  subject  one 
of  general  interest,  I  determined  to  do  so ;  but  know- 

*  Some  parts  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  present  work  are 
identical  with  this  article. 
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ing  what  desperate  undertakings  antiquarian  works 
generally  are,  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  make  it  one 
of  general  interest,  I  chose  rather  to  write  a  work 
which  should  be  popular  and  attractive  to  the  general 
reader,  than  a  dry  detail  of  facts,  although  I  never 
left  facts  out ;  and  also  to  give  some  account  of  the 
contemporary  monasteries  of  Gloucester  in  connection 
with  my  main  subject,  noticing  many  things  which 
could  not .  properly  be  treated  of  in  my  Architectural 
History,  to  which  this  work  will  form,  though  not 
exactly  a  sequel,  not  an  inappropriate  companion. 

I  have  also  given  some  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  monastic  system,  as  introductory  mat- 
ter, in  order  to  correct  many  erroneous  ideas  which  I 
imagine  prevail  on  that  subject.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  the  monks,  not  only  of  Llanthony  but  of  other 
places,  their  due,  mentioning  their  merits  and  not 
omitting  their  faults.  And  pray,  dear  reader,  before 
you  give  an  opinion  on  this  book,  or  the  opinions  of 
its  author,  read  it  through  carefully  and  avoid  running 
into  the  same  error  as  a  sapient  critic  who,  reviewing 
my  former  work,  ran  away  with  the  notion  that  my 
opinions  were  dangerous,  because  forsooth,  I  could  not 
withhold  my  meed  of  admiration,  when  describing  the 
glorious  appearance  of  the  choir  of  the  Abbey  of 
Gloucester  in  the  fifteenth  century.  When  will  the 
day  arrive  in  England  when  people  will  look  at  build- 
ings, pictures,  and  works  of  art,  not  as  associated  with 
other  things,  but  as  matters  of  taste  and  imagination, 
not  of  party  strife  or  sectarian  zeal  ? 
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And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  commit  this  work  to  the 
mercy  of  the  world,  not  expecting  more  indulgence 
than  many  wiser  and  more  accomplished  who  have 
gone  before  me ;  and  trusting  in  the  support  of  those 
generous  and  enlightened  persons  who  feel  a  pride  in 
seeing  the  former  glories  of  their  dear  old  native  city 
recorded  in  the  historic  page.  To  those  who  seek 
amusement  I  think  I  have  provided  some  of  that  com- 
modity ;  and  to  all,  I  hope,  demonstrated  the  import- 
ance of  individual  exertion  in  the  antiquarian  cause. 

In  my  first  prospectus  I  promised  etchings  and  a 
lithographed  frontispiece,  but,  yielding  to  the  wishes 
of  many  of  my  subscribers,  I  have  had  them  all  drawn 
on  the  stone,  by  MESSES.  DAY  AND  SON,  whose  name  is 
a  guarantee  of  excellence.  For  the  design  of  the 
frontispiece  I  am  indebted  to  an  artistical  friend. 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  returning  my  thanks  to 
those  who  have  assisted  me  with  notes  or  information ; 
and  to  all  my  subscribers  I  beg  to  tender  my  most 
grateful  thanks  and  cordial  good  wishes. 
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"  And  may,  at  last,  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage; 
The  hairy  gown,  the  mossy  cell 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  shew, 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew, 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain." — MIITON. 


Introduction — Numerous  remains  of  antiquity  in  Gloucester. — Those 
of  monasteries  the  most  abundant. — Llanthony  and  its  neighbour- 
hood.— Former  magnificence  contrasted  with  present  ruin. — Ancient 
appearance  of  Gloucester  aa  viewed  from  Llanthony. — Monks  and 
the  Monastic  system  considered. — Diversity  of  opinions. — Brief 
sketch  of  the  rise  of  Monachism,  and  necessity  for  it  in  the  Middle 
ages. — Monasteries,  the  nurseries  of  art. — Great  importance  of 
those  of  Gloucester. 

THE  tourist  and  lover  of  the  picturesque,  who  takes  no 
less  delight  in  seeking  out  the  remains  of  the  past 
than  in  contemplating  the  glories  of  the  present,  will, 
provided  his  judgment  be  not  warped  by  prejudice  or 
misguided  by  hearsay,  find  ample  field  for  persuing  his 
favourite  studies  in  the  venerable  city  of  Gloucester ; 
u 
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which,  though  it  may  not  boast  of  its  streets  of  tim- 
bered gables  with  Chester,  or  its  crescents  and  squares 
with  Cheltenham,  offers  perhaps  more  variety  in  styles 
of  architecture  than  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  kingdom. 

To  prove  this,  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  him  to 
take  a  short  walk  through  the  main  streets,  and  occa- 
sionally to  dive  into  those  places  commonly  called 
"  back  slums"  leading  out  of  them.  As  he  proceeds 
along,  twenty  feet  beneath  him  is  a  buried  Eoman 
town,  and  that  not  one  of  the  smallest  or  most  incon- 
siderable, as  its  walls,  pavements,  and  columns  perfectly 
evince,  whenever  the  spade  of  the  excavator  exposes 
them  to  the  light  of  day.  On  these,  and,  in  some 
cases,  built  over  them,  slight  remains  of  a  Saxon  city 
may  be  traced ;  though  from  the  rudeness  and  barbaric 
character  of  the  work  of  these  people,  their  relics  are 
more  confused  and  doubtful  than  any  other.  But, 
putting  aside  these  thoughts,  let  him  only  observe 
what  strikes  his  sense  of  actual  vision,  and  the 
evidences  of  the  next  generation  appear  profusely 
scattered  in  every  direction. 

On  almost  every  church,  as  more  particularly  in  the 
Cathedral,  may  be  seen  existing  proofs  of  the  industry 
and  scientific  skill  of  the  Norman  race  of  masons  and 
architects.  The  numerous  and  beautiful  edifices  of 
succeeding  ages  are  too  evident  not  to  strike  the  eye 
of  any  one,  who  has  the  least  interest  in,  or  taste  for, 
the  works  of  his  forefathers,  and  the  efforts  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Here  may  be  seen  the  lancet  windows  of 
the  time  of  Eichard  the  First,  and  the  slender  columns 
that  so  beautifully  characterise  that  charming  style,  and 
the  decorated  tracery  of  the  succeeding  period ;  whilst, 
in  almost  every  church  the  fairy-like  net  work  of  the 
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Perpendicular  appears  in  rich  profusion.  Timbered 
houses,  the  only  ornaments  of  which  remaining  are  their 
gables,  fascia  boards,  and  angle  posts,  appear  beside  the 
modern  shop  front  of  Greek  or  Italian  designs. 

Age  succeeds  age,  and  former  things  pass  away. 
The  scrolls  and  curling  decorations  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  may  be  observed  succeeding  their  more  chaste 
predecessors ;  and,  following  after,  are  the  regular 
pediments,  square-headed  windows,  classical  columns, 
and  sound  building  of  the  Carolian  and  Georgian 
periods.  And  let  him  not  despair  of  finding  witness  of 
modern  talent.  Many  buildings  of  merit  by  living 
artists,  may  be  seen  in  the  principal  streets ;  and,  in 
the  suburbs  on  the  south-eastern  side,  the  "  fayre  citye" 
is  rapidly  extending  her  arms  among  the  pastures  and 
corn-fields ;  and  streets  are  rising  on  the  very  spot 
where  an  unfortunate  and  justly  incensed  monarch 
encamped  his  thirty  thousand  troops  before  her  rebel- 
lious walls.* 

Ask  you  where  these  things  are  ?  We  answer,  go 
and  see.  Do  not  ask  questions,  but  look  for  yourselves. 
If  you  do  not  follow  this  plan  you  will  see  nothing. 
We  met  a  man  once,  who  had,  every  day  of  his  life, 
passed  by  the  beautifully  carved  bracket  and  angle 
post  of  the  New  Inn,  and  had  never  seen  it.  These 
things  are  in  bye  places.  Who  would  imagine  that 
such  an  interesting  ruin  as  the  quadrangle  of  the  Black 
Friars  would  be  hid  in  a  stable  yard ;  or  who  would 
look  for  richly-carved  oaken  and  chesnut  gables  in  the 
passages  and  back  streets  in  which  many  of  them  occur  ? 

*  The  main  body  of  the  King's  forces  were  encamped  in  Tred- 
worth  field,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  city. 
B2 
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Who  but  an  antiquary  ?  Our  tourist  would  doubtless 
observe  that  nearly  all  the  most  interesting  remains 
are  those  of  monasteries.  The  Abbey,  the  Priory  of  St. 
Oswald,  the  establishments  of  Black,  White,  and  Grey 
Friars,  St.  John's  Hall,  in  the  Eastgate-street,  of  which 
nothing  remains  but  its  crypt  under  the  Saracen's 
Head ;  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  that  of  St. 
Kyneburg  are  no  small  number  of  monasteries  for  a 
city  of  such  moderate  size,  particularly  when  we  recol- 
lect the  extent  and  consequence  of  the  first-mentioned. 

But  there  was  one  monastery,  just  outside  the  walls, 
which  surpassed  them  all,  except  the  first,  in  magnifi- 
cence and  wealth,  and  was  superior  to  every  one  in  its 
advantages  and  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  To  see  its 
remains  our  tourist  must  pass  the  Docks  and  ware- 
houses of  our  port,  now  so  rapidly  enlarging  to  receive 
ships  and  produce  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
leaving  behind  him  these  evidences  of  present  success 
and  prophecies  of  future  greatness,  he  will  see,  whether 
he  take  the  Canal  pathway,  or  the  route  to  the  delight- 
ful village  of  Hempstead,  a  mass  of  irregular  ruins 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  beautifully  green  meadow, 
and  at  some  distance  a  handsome  but  dilapidated  gate- 
way. Between  these  a  long  range  of  stonework  with 
four-centered  arches  supporting  a  timbered  structure. 
Farther  on  a  moat  and  an  old  bridge ;  and,  while  we 
write,  several  ponderous  walls  projecting  into  the  Canal. 
If  he  enter  by  the  old  gateway,  and  pass  through  a  farm 
yard,  he  will  see  before  him  on  the  left,  the  ruins  of  a 
handsome  and  spacious  stone  barn,  and  passing  this  he 
will  emerge  into  an  orchard  whose  luxuriant  turf  covers 
the  ground  formerly  enclosed  by  the  great  Quadrangle 
of  the  once  rich  and  flourishing  monastery  of 
Llanthony.  -  •»--• 
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Yes,  These  crumbling  walls,  broken  arches,  and 
barns  only  distinguishable  from  those  of  modern  times 
by  the  appearance,  in  places,  of  Tudor  architecture  in 
their  windows  and  doorways,  mark  the  site  where 
buildings  of  sumptuous  magnificence  once  stood, 
inhabited  by  men  who,  notwithstanding  their  faults, 
were,  perhaps,  the  most  enlightened  specimens  of 
humanity  in  the  age  in  which  they  flourished :  and, 
yonder,  where  the  Canal  side  re-echoes  the  shout  of 
the  sailor  and  the  oath  of  the  bargeman,  the  morning 
and  evening  song  of  praise  once  arose  from  the  full- 
voiced  choir. 

But,  since  that  time,  what  a  change  has  come  over 
the  face  of  the  district,  as  well  as  the  aspect  of  society. 
Then  a  sumptuous  and  regular  mass  of  edifices  rose  in 
the  midst  of  green  meadows  distant  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  city ;  behind  whose 
embattled  walls  could  be  observed  more  than  fifteen 
spires  and  towers  of  churches  and  monasteries  :  to  the 
right  would  have  been  the  South  Gate,  with  its 
adjacent  fortifications ;  in  the  centre  of  the  view  the 
Castle,  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  which  was 
then  divided  into  two  channels  by  a  small  green  island. 
Farther  to  the  left  the  ancient  quay ;  and,  to  the 
extreme  of  the  picture,  the  West  Gate  loomed  grimly 
by  the  river  side. 

Now,  the  Cathedral  still  raises  aloft  its  ever  beauteous 
coronet  of  tracery,  but  only  five  solitary  steeples  bear 
it  company.  The  Gates  have  disappeared,  and  far  before 
them  and  close  at  hand  are,  not  outworks  for  defensive 
warfare,  but  the  wooden  fences  of  commercial  depots, 
towering  warehouses  and  spacious  docks,  on  whose 
green  surface  float  majestic  barks  from  climes  of  which 
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our  ancestors  had  scarcely  dreamed.  Should  we,  whilst 
wandering  amongst  the  dilapidated  ruins  of  Llanthony, 
forget  for  a  moment  the  present  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  past,  a  glimpse  of  the  tall  masts  in  our 
neighbourhood,  and  the  screech  of  the  railway  whistle 
close  at  hand  will  recal  our  wandering  thoughts,  and 
remind  us  that  we  live  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
age  of  steam,  progress,  and  scepticism. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  no  holder  of  the  doubtful 
opinions  of  the  present  day  will  imagine,  that  when 
we  are  speaking  of  the  former  glories  of  buildings, 
whose  only  visible  record  exists  in  their  decaying 
ruins,  we  are  at  all  trying  to  exaggerate  their  extent 
or  their  magnificence;  or  are  actuated  by  the  spirit, 
which  prompts  too  many  of  our  craft,  to  continually 
exalt  the  piety,  goodness,  and  perfection  of  a  past  age, 
in  contrast  with  the  failings  and  shortcomings  of  the 
present.  If  we  really  find,  that  some  in  past  times 
excelled  us  in  energy,  perseverance,  and  self-devotion, 
we  should  consider  it  our  duty  to  give  them  the  praise 
they  deserve.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  there 
is  now  more  universal  civilisation,  more  peace,  amity, 
greater  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  increase  of  knowledge, 
we  should  not  allow  our  love  of  ancient  things  to  mis- 
lead us  into  the  belief  that  we  are  so  far  behind  our 
ancestors  as  the  devotees  of  antiquity  would  make  us 
suppose. 

In  everything  we  say  of  Llanthony  we  shall  state 
no  doubtful  facts  without  mentioning  them  as  such, 
and  shall  not  endeavour  in  any  instance  to  pervert 
evidence  in  order  to  give  probability  to  any  favourite 
theory  of  our  own. 
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But,  before  we  enter  upon  our  history  and  description 
of  the  monastery,  let  us  consider  the  character  of  its 
founders  and  occupants.  If  Pope's  maxim  be  true,  that 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man," 

the  beings  who  once  peopled  this  spot  must  be  equally 
interesting,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  edifices  they  reared. 

So  different  are  the  opinions  of  men,  and  so  strong 
are  the  prejudices  of  education,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  arrive  at  a  true  estimate  of  the  people  of  a  past  age. 
Let  us  imagine — but  we  need  not  imagine,  for  we 
speak  from  actual  observation — two  persons  of  different 
opinions  inspecting  the  ruins  of  Llanthony.  The  first, 
a  devoted  lover  of  the  past  and  a  despiser  of  every 
thing  modern,  will  exclaim,  "Seethe  remains  of  former 
piety  and  ancient  zeal !  Observe  the  beauty  of  these 
walls,  their  strength,  their  ornaments.  Imagine  the 
time  when  the  procession  of  holy  monks  passed 
along  the  echoing  aisles  of  the  chapel  now  destroyed 
by  brutal  violence.  Think  of  the  glorious  light 
of  Heaven,  stealing  in  through  the  stained  glass 
windows,  and  hagioscopes ;  and  the  pix,  and  thurible, 
and  chrismatory ;  and  all  those  other  glorious  aids  to 
devotion.  Oh  !  for  England  to  be  once  more  the  land  of 
faith.  Oh !  for  ancient  zeal  and  discipline.  Oh  !  for  a 
life  spent  within  these  hallowed  walls.  Alas,  every 
thing  now  is  decaying,  and  religion  and  architecture 
with  the  rest." 

The  other  will  say — "  Ah,  ah  !  so  Llanthony  Abbey 
is  coming  down  at  last." — "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  says 
the  first,  "  it  was  not  an  Abbey  but  a  Priory" — "No 
matter,"  returns  the  second,  "  all  the  same  ;  it  was  a 
Popish  place,  inhabited  by  those  humbugs,  the  monks, 
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the  monks  of  old  as  the  song  calls  them ;  pretty  fellows 
they  were,  a  set  of  lazy  bloated  shavelings.  Old  Harry 
the  Eighth  did  a  good  thing  when  he  turned  them  out 
of  the  country.  I'd  have  killed  them  all  if  I'd  been 
in  his  shoes.  How  they  used  to  persecute  the  Protes- 
tants !  "Wouldn't  I  have  burnt  some  of  them,  if  I'd 
lived  then — the  people  only  wanted  a  democratic  leader 
and  they'd  have  done  it.  Whatever  do  men  want  to 
shut  themselves  up  in  an  Abbey  for  when  there's  work 
to  be  done  outside.  Why,  they'd  have  made  capital 
navigators  if  they'd  only  have  turned  their  attention 
to  railways  instead  of  building  useless  Abbeys,  with 
all  their  frigglemaghee  ornaments.  I  wish  every  abbey 
was  down,  that  I  do." 

Such,  reader,  are  the  remarks  we  have  often  heard  ; 
and  though  we  condemn  the  blind  enthusiasm  of  the 
one,  as  much  as  we  laugh  at  the  ignorance  and  bigotry 
of  the  other,  we  see  a  great  deal  of  truth  and  even  of 
wisdom  in  both  their  respective  opinions.  Things  only 
require  to  be  viewed  on  all  sides  and  prejudice  will 
quickly  vanish.  The  first  takes  the  side  of  antiquity 
entirely ;  and,  like  the  mad  Spanish  Don,  colours  every- 
thing he  sees  with  the  essence  of  his  imagination, 
excited  by  poring  over  missals  and  monumental  brasses ; 
he  places  himself  in  the  light  of  a  man  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and,  as  a  person  of  that  time  he  reasons 
correctly  though  with  enthusiasm.  Had  he  been  a 
subject  of  Edward  the  Confessor  he  would  have  been 
admired  as  an  exemplary  monk,  at  present  he  is  laughed 
at  as  an  absurd  fanatic. 

The  other  one  sees  everything  through  a  different 
medium.  He  is  the  man  of  the  present  age,  and  sees 
nothing  behind  him.  He-  may  be  well  informed,  but 
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so  accustomed  is  he  to  the  contemplation  of  merely 
passing  events,  that  he  decides  on  points  of  ancient 
history  just  as  if  the  present  state  of  things  had  always 
existed,  and  makes  no  allowance  for  the  difference 
between  his  own  and  his  countrymen's  condition,  and 
that  of  Europe  under  the  priestly  domination  of  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
His  ideas  of  the  monastic  system,  with  the  exception 
of  the  more  sanguinary  ones,  are  tolerably  correct  if 
he  think  of  it  as  applied  to  our  present  civilized  state. 
Which  then  is  right  ?  Both  in  their  way.  How  is  the 
question  to  be  decided  ? 

As  to  the  abstract  right  or  wrong  of  any  system, 
monastic  or  otherwise,  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
decide.  Nothing  in  this  world  can  be  considered 
absolutely  good  or  entirely  evil.  The  worst  villain  has 
some  redeeming  points  about  him,  and  the  best  Christian 
has  many  defects.  All  human  institutions  must  there- 
fore be  considered  in  a  relative,  not  in  a  positive  light. 
What  is  considered  a  virtue  in  one  age  is  thought  a 
vice  in  the  next ;  and  what  at  one  time  may  be 
extremely  useful,  may,  at  another,  be  highly  detri- 
mental. Take,  for  instance,  the  custom  of  wearing 
defensive  armour.  Abstractedly  considered,  safety 
from  the  attacks  of  our  enemies  is  a  good  thing,  and 
every  artificial  aid  which  can  contribute  towards  it  is 
good  also.  A  metallic  casing  for  the  limbs  is  highly 
useful,  as  long  as  swords,  arrows,  and  javelins,  are  the 
weapons  employed ;  but,  introduce  the  destructive 
bullet,  and  what  was  formerly  a  help  is  now  an  useles 
incumbrance.  So  it  is  with  everything  else.  The 
welfare  of  mankind  both  spiritual  and  temporal  must 
always  be  the  object  of  every  true  system  of  religion ; 
but  the  means  by  which  that  welfare  is  to  be  gained 
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must  vary  according  to  circumstances.  A  sermon  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  a  Hanover  Square  congregation 
would  not  do  for  a  flock  of  South  Sea  Islanders ;  and 
the  present  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  would 
scarcely  have  suited  the  inhabitants  of  this  land  six 
hundred  years  ago.  Mark,  we  do  not  mean  the  prin- 
ciple but  the  method.  Therefore,  while  our  second 
friend  would  be  right  in  thinking  that  monasteries  in 
modern  times  would  be  tiresome  nuisances,  if  not 
serious  evils,  the  first  would  be  also  right  in  admiring 
the  self-denial,  the  wisdom,  and  the  learning  of  those, 
who,  with  pure  motives,  founded  the  places  in  which 
alone  literature,  the  arts,  and  sciences,  flourished,  in  an 
age  when  almost  everything  else  was  wrapt  in  the 
moral  darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  even  while  the 
remembrance  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  was  yet  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  men,  it  was  the  custom  with  aged 
Christians  to  retire  at  the  close  of  life  to  some  solitude, 
where  they  could  pass  the  rest  of  their  days  in  peace- 
ful meditation,  and  free  from  the  constant  annoyance 
of  witnessing  Pagan  rites  and  ceremonies  ;*  as  well  as 
from  the  dread  of  persecution,  which  would  then 
sometimes  break  out  with  a  suddenness  that  rendered 
flight  impossible.  The  practice  was  not,  at  first, 
followed,  save  by  those  whose  age  and  increasing 
infirmities  rendered  it  necessary,  but  subsequently,  the 
hermit's  garb  was  adopted  by  many,  who  found  it  far 
more  easy  to  follow  the  precepts  of  their  religion  under 
the  protection  of  solitude,  than  when  exposed  to  the 

*  "We  refer  not  only  to  public  rites — the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  interwoven  with  all  their  common  transactions,  and  even 
their  domestic  duties.  Hence  the  difficulty  which  the  early  Christians 
experienced  in  "living  in  the  world,  yet  not  of  the  world." 
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"fiery  trial,"  which  threatened  them  in  the  outer 
unconverted  world.  In  Egypt  first  the  hermits  formed 
themselves  into  communities,  and  thus  monasteries 
arose. 

It  is  to  the  glory  of  the  Church,  and  the  honour 
of  mankind,  that  the  cases  of  voluntary  seclusion  and 
cowardly  flight  from  the  heathen  tribunal  to  the 
wilderness,  were,  comparatively  few ;  but  when  security 
was  at  length  established,  numbers  of  recluses  peopled 
the  solitudes  of  deserts  and  the  crevices  of  lofty 
mountains.  The  practice  extended  to  the  gentler  sex, 
and  long  before  the  Normans  set  foot  in  England, 
religious  establishments  both  of  nuns  and  monks  were 
placed  on  a  secure  basis,  and  thoroughly  incorporated 
into  the  system  of  Church  discipline. 

To  impute  alterior  motives  to  the  devout  and  holy 
men,  who  first  imagined  and  formed  these  orders  of 
religiosi,  would  be  the  height  of  injustice.  If  they 
erred  it  was  not  in  intention,  but  in  ignorance,  and  the 
faults  of  their  successors  must  not  rest  upon  their  heads. 

The  necessity  for  some  such  system  as  the  monastic, 
in  feudal  times,  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  who 
considers  the  state  of  society  at  that  period. 

Instead  of  the  numerous  classes  that  now  exist  there 
were  only  three — the  nobles,  their  vassals,  and  the 
priesthood.  The  two  former  of  these  were  in  general 
grossly  ignorant,  brutally  coarse  in  their  manners  and 
conversation,  and  blindly  superstitious.  In  these 
respects  the  higher  class  scarcely  differed  from  the 
lower,  for  literature  was  then  deemed  only  a  fit  pursuit 
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for  clerks  and  priests.*  No  doubt  there  was  a  higher 
scale  of  morality  and  knowledge  among  the  princes  and 
knights,  who,  rising  in  the  first  instance  by  the  aid  of 
indomitable  energy  and  natural  courage  above  the 
common  herd,  were  compelled  to  exert  a  superior  kind 
of  intellect,  as  well  as  a  higher  amount  of  physical 
force,  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  position.  To 
this  the  usages  of  chivalry  no  doubt  contributed ;  but 
we  need  not  look  to  the  pages  of  romance,  for  authentic 
history  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  many  of  these 
"noble  knights"  of  old  were  little  better  than  the 
highwaymen  of  the  last  century  in  morality,  while 
their  standard  of  good  breeding  was  infinitely  lower. 
Caxton,  in  his  preface  to  the  Morte  cP Arthur,^  says, 
that  the  language  used  by  King  Arthur  and  his  knights 
was  so  bad  that  he  cannot  give  it  in  full.  Now, 
whether  the  latter  personage  existed  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  the  characters  of  the  fiction  are  true  portraitures 
of  "  the  knights  of  old,"  as  far  as  manners  go  ;  and  we 

*  "  Thanks  to  St.  Bothan,  son  of  mine, 

Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line." — Ewl  Douglas's 
Speech  from  Marmion. 

f  Ladies  appear  to  have  been  considered  in  the  light  of  property,  as 
the  following  quotation  will  shew : — 

"  '  Pair  fellows,'  said  Sir  Galihodin,  '  yonder  cometh  four  knights 
and  a  rich  and  full  fair  lady ;  I  am  in  will  to  take  that  lady  from 
them.'  '  That  is  not  of  the  hest  counsel,'  said  one  of  Sir  Galihodin's 
men,  '  but  send  ye  to  them,  and  wit  what  they  shall  say.'  And  so 
it  was  done.  So  came  a  squire  unto  Sir  Tristram,  and  asked  them 
whether  they  would  joust  or  lose  their  lady.  'Not  so,'  said  Sir 
Tristram,  '  tell  your  lord  that  I  bid  him  come  with  as  many  as  we 
be  and  take  her.'  " — Morte  d1  Arthur,  part  2nd,  chap.  41. 

In  the  same  book  is  mentioned  a  knight  called  Sir  Brcuse  saunce 
pitie,  who,  in  brutality  of  manners  and  depravity  of  character,  is  far 
below  any  Turpin  or  Sheppard  of  modern  times. 
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know  also  that  the  phraseology  of  Caxton's  time  was 
not  remarkable  for  its  refinement.  If,  therefore,  he  could 
not  offer  before  an  audience  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  language  of  that  preceding  (in  which  it  is  most 
probable  the  ballads  paraphrased  by  Sir  Thomas 
Malory  were  couched)  how  gross  must  it  have  been ; 
and,  if  the  habits  and  expressions  of  the  knights  and 
squires  were  so  gross,  what  must  have  been  those  of 
the  serfs  over  whom  they  ruled  ? 

In  such  an  age,  when  licentiousness  was  rife,  and 
when  the  strongest  passions  were  unrepressed  by  the 
force  of  education ;  when  the  barons  and  rulers,  to 
whom  the  people  looked  up,  were  the  worst  standards 
of  morality ;  when  power  was  often  merely  a  facility  for 
executing  the  most  violent  and  oppressive  deeds  ;  and, 
when  the  people,  ground  down  by  oppression,  were 
ready  to  rise  at  every  opportunity  against  the  tyrants 
who  ruled  them,  some  power,  some  intermediate  force, 
was  needed  to  keep  in  order  these  dangerous  and  anta- 
gonistic elements.  Some  power  that,  by  exerting  a 
spiritual  influence  over  the  minds  of  men,  should 
equally  controul  the  crushed  serf  and  the  lordly  baron  ; 
the  tyrannical  prince  and  the  rebellious  subject.  This 
power  was  the  "  Church,"  and  the  principal  means  of 
its  operations  were  the  monasteries. 

The  instances  that  might  be  cited  of  the  good  offices 
done  by  the  early  monks  and  abbots  would  swell  this 
volume  to  an  alarming  extent.  Taking  sanctuary,  or 
retiring  to  a  monastery  for  a  while,  was  often  resorted 
to  by  the  oppressed  ;  and  the  pursuer,  whether  he  were 
knight  or  prince  could  never  force  his  victims  from 
their  retreat  without  bringing  down  upon  himself  the 
curses  of  the  Church. 
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But  not  so  much  to  the  casual  guest  as  to  the  per- 
manent inhabitant  were  these  houses  a  benefit.  We 
are  not  arguing  for  a  life  of  seclusion,  but  we  simply 
ask  the  reader  what  other  places  were  then  in  the 
world  for  persons  of  naturally  refined  mind,  delicate 
organization,  or  weakly  frame.  Where  could  the  feeble 
youth  who  delighted  in  study  and  retirement,  and 
hated  the  rough  exercises  of  his  brothers,  go  beside  ? 
Whither  could  retire  the  delicate  maiden,  whose  pure 
mind  delighted  in  holy  things,  and  whose  soul  revolted 
as  her  frame  shook  at  the  profane  curses  and  unholy 
deeds  of  the  male  companions  she  must  associate  with 
if  she  remained  in  the  world  ?  alas !  whither  but  to 
the  convent.  But,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  sacred 
character  of  these  places  and  their  denizens  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  means  were  considered  necessary  which 
under  any  other  circumstances  would  have  been 
unnatural  and  inexcusable.  The  vow  of  seclusion  was 
to  be  irrevocable,  or  else  the  world  would  look  upon 
the  whole  as  a  pretension  to  holiness :  stated  rules 
were  laid  down  for  order  and  convenience,  and  a 
particular  and  marked  style  of  dress  was  enforced,  that 
the  dedicated  might  be  known  wherever  they  went. 
And  we  find  that  these  things  produced  the  effect 
required.  The  humbly-attired  monk  might  pass  in 
safety  between  the  ranks  of  hostile  armies;  and  the 
shorn  head  of  the  nun  was  often  spared,  when  the 
golden  tresses  of  high-born  damsels  did  not  excite  the 
pity  of  the  destroyer.  In  all  cases,  where  a  nun  met 
with  insult  or  injury,  the  name  of  the  ravisher  was 
branded  with  eternal  ignominy.  The  case  of  Sweyn, 
son  of  Earl  Godwin,  and  brother  to  the  great  Harold, 
is  an  instance  in  point. 

But,  as  more  nearly  connected  with  our  subject,  these 
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establishments  must  be  looked  upon  as  being  the  sole 
nurseries  of  literature  and  art,whcn  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  too  busily  employed  in  extermination  to 
think  of  either.  Our  abbeys,  priories,  parish  churches, 
and  cathedrals,  bear  witness  to  this. 

"What  would  Gloucester  have  been  without  its 
monasteries?  An  examination  of  any  old  map  will 
show  that  they  nearly  embraced  the  whole  of  the  city. 
Even  the  trade  of  the  port  was  carried  on  by  the 
monks. 

And  now  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  will  think 
we  have  been  arguing  for  the  last  few  pages  in  favour 
of  monkery,  and  the  Popish  system.  No  such  thing. 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  or  for  the  Papal  machine 
in  the  present  day.  What  occasion  have  our  young 
men  to  shut  themselves  up  in  monasteries  when  the 
"world  is  all  before  them  where  to  choose" — quiet 
retreats  and  prolific  gain  amongst  the  fairy  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  or  in  the  gold  teeming  plains  of  Australia. 
What  need  of  retiring  from  the  world,  when  the  world 
is  no  longer  overrun  by  violence,  but  improving  in 
civilization  and  intellect  every  day?  Why  seek  a 
monastery  for  study,  when  letters  are  everywhere 
esteemed,  and  when  men  of  literary  talents  rule  the 
state?  Why  seek  seclusion,  when  there  is  need  for 
action. 

No  occasion  now  of  going  into  a  monastery  for 
wisdom  or  knowledge,  they  meet  us  at  every  street 
corner,  and  sometimes  in  a  form  too  cheap  to  be 
pleasant.  No  necessity  for  looking  for  art  on  the  walk 
of  a  church  (we  are  afraid  it  will  not  often  be  found 
there),  but  every  print-shop,  and  every  penny  news- 
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paper,  display  pictures  far  superior  to  any  which  the 
mediaeval  artists  could  have  drawn;  and,  finally,  no 
need  of  retiring  from  the  world  from  the  dread  of 
witnessing  scenes  of  vice  and  immorality  in  an  age 
when  an  indecent  or  a  vicious  act  causes  its  perpetrator 
to  lose  caste  in  a  society  he  disgraces. 

We  have  thus,  we  think,  sufficiently  laid  before  our 
readers  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  system  of 
monachism.  Before,  however,  entering  upon  the 
immediate  subject  of  our  essay,  we  must  say  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  monastic 
buildings,  in  order  to  enable  our  readers  fully  to 
understand  the  remains  of  Llanthony. 
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"  The  cages  were  spacious,  costly,  magnificent,  and  of  an  admirable 
architecture . ' ' — RABELAIS. 


Difficulty  of  restoring  Gothic  buildings. — Necessity  for  consulting 
parallel  examples. — Total  difference  in  spirit  of  design  in  Classical 
and  Pointed  architecture. — Plans  of  religious  houses. — The  Quad- 
rangle the  general  form. — The  Abbey  of  Gloucester. — The  Black 
Friars. — Grey  Friars. — Great  refinement  observable  in  monastic 
edifices. — The  Barn  of  Llanthony. — Pleasing  situation  of  the 
buildings. 

As,  in  comparative  anatomy,  we  tell  the  species,  tribe, 
and  nature  of  a  fossil  animal  by  comparing  its  petrified 
remains  with  those  of  its  race  which  still  exist ;  so, 
in  architecture,  we  can  often  with  tolerable  accuracy 
restore  a  ruined  building  from  information  which  others 
more  perfect  furnish  us.  In  all  classical  architecture 
this  is  comparatively  easy ;  for  all  the  parts  are  propor- 
tioned, the  one  to  the  other,  by  such  well-known  rules, 
that  scarcely  any  difficulty  can  arise,  particularly  in 
that  portion  of  it  known  as  Italian.  There,  a  shattered 
column  and  the  lines  of  the  plan  are  all  that  are 
required  to  enable  us  to  give  a  drawing  of  the  temple 
or  other  building  to  which  they  belonged.  But,  in  the 
Northern  styles  the  case  is  widely  different.  No 
certain  standard  of  proportion  is  yet  known  by  which 
c 
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their  parts  can  be  measured,  and  indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  such  standard  ever  existed  ;  but  if  it  did,  the 
rules  were,  so  various,  so  complicated,  and  so  dependant 
on  circumstances,  that  we  cannot,  with  certainty,  give 
the  details  of  any  building  that  has  passed  away,  unless 
very  large  remains  of  the  original  structure  be  left. 
Instead  of  the  regularity  of  the  Southern  styles  we 
find  a  diversity,  boldness,  and  energy,  strikingly 
characteristic  of  the  restless  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
they  originated,  and  the  minds  of  their  inventors.  In 
a  Greek  or  Eoman  temple  you  will  find  every  one  of  a 
range  of  columns  exactly  alike ;  windows  the  same— 
every  lion's  head  in  the  cornice  as  if  struck  out  of  one 
mould.  But  in  a  Gothic  church,  of  the  period  of  what 
is  considered  its  most  perfect  style,  no  two  windows, 
doors,  or  capitals  of  columns,  resembled  each  other;  no 
uniformity  of  structure  was  observed,  nor  was  it 
required.  Those,  who,  some  fifty  years  ago,  endea- 
voured to  design  pointed  churches  on  classical  principles 
amply  proved  the  truth  of  this.  None  but  those  who 
have  investigated  ancient  buildings  can  imagine  the 
immense  number  of  irregularities  both  in  plan, 
arrangement,  and  decoration  which  occur  in  Gothic 
edifices.  The  very  tracery  seems  as  if  suddenly 
arrested  in  turning  into  some  new  shape ;  the  leaves  of 
the  crockets  wind  crisply,  and  almost  move  up  the 
moulded  canopies.  Foliage  twines  round  the  capitals. 
Devils  grin  under  the  subsella?,  martyrs  display  their 
instruments  of  torture  in  the  windows,  and  angels 
vigorously  strike  their  harps,  sackbuts,  and  psalteries, 
in  the  enlaced  groining  of  the  roof.  All  are  doing 
something :  all  is  action.  And  yet  there  is  a  simultane- 
ousness  in  the  midst  of  this  wonderful  diversity,  but  still 
nothing  at  rest ;  no,  not  even  the  sculptured  effigies  of 
the  silent  dead.  The  hands  of  the  priests  and  abbots 
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are  still  upraised  in  prayer,  and  the  cross-legged 
warriors  do  not  sleep.  They  seem  as  if  ready  to  spring 
from  their  tombs  at  the  last  dread  trump,  should  it 
sound  this  moment ;  or,  ready  equipped  in  mail  and 
girded  with  the  swords  which  once  mowed  down  whole 
ranks  of  the  infidels,  to  join  in  the  last  great  battle 
of  the  world — the  deadly  strife  in  the  field  of 
Armageddon. 

Here  is  a  Greek  building.  How  different !  How 
unlike  the  oak  or  ivy  crocket  are  the  honeysuckle  and 
acanthus  which  twine  their  fairy-like  tendrils  in 
voluptuous  curves  on  the  capitals  and  cornices.  How 
unlike  the  clustered  shaft,  the  smoothly-fluted  column. 
Here  are  flowers  and  foliage  too,  but  they  hang  in 
graceful  wreaths  and  festoons,  intimating  they  are  at 
rest,  though  it  may  be  the  rest  of  Death.  And  the 
Caryatides  stand  in  majestic  and  graceful  immoveability 
under  the  ponderous  weight  they  bear,  as  if  by  some 
magic  power  their  punishment  were  rendered  easy  and 
light,  though  constraining  and  irrevocable.  How 
different  from  the  tortured  fiend  that  seems  to  grin  and 
yell,  with  hideous  teeth  and  starting  eye-balls ;  as, 
imbedded  in  the  wall  of  the  Gothic  cathedral,  it 
appears  almost  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  the 
heavy  vaulting  it  supports  in  agony.*  Some  exceptions 
might  be  made  in  favour  of  the  sculptures  on  the  frieze 
and  pediment  of  the  temple ;  but,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, these  are  no  part  of  the  architecture. 

Such  being  the  character  of  pointed  or  mediaeval 
architecture,  it  will  be  manifest  that  in  investigating 

*  Such,  for  instance,  as  those  which  support  the  groining  of  the 
Cathedral  nave,  at  Gloucester. 

c2 
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buildings  of  that  style  we  must  be  guided  more  by 
what  we  know  of  others  than  by  any  definite  rules 
which  might  be  given,  although  rules  will  carry  us  a 
certain  distance.  The  mediaeval  architects  never  let 
rules  stand  in  their  way;  for  instance,  if  a  church 
required  a  porch,  a  tower,  or  an  additional  aisle,  up 
they  went  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  uniformity  of 
the  building.  This  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  cathe- 
dral, abbey,  and  parish  church  in  the  kingdom.  Though, 
in  any  other  species  of  architecture,  this  would  have 
been  ruinous  to  appearance,  it  generally  served  only  to 
increase  the  mystery,  quaintness,  and  picturesque  effect 
of  the  edifice  to  which  it  was  applied. 

Let  us  consider,  as  illustrative  of  this  principle,  the 
plans  of  abbeys,  priories,  and  other  conventual 
buildings. 

In  these  structures  the  following  objects  were  prin- 
.cipally  required  : — first,  seclusion  or  privacy ;  secondly, 
compactness,  so  that  all  the  establishment  might  be 
under  the  eye  of  the  abbot,  prior,  abbess,  or  other 
principal  director ;  thirdly,  places  for  walking  and 
amusement  for  the  inmates,  who  rarely  stirred  abroad. 

For  the  combination  of  all  these  advantages  there 
was  no  form  so  convenient  as  that  of  the  quadrangle, 
and,  therefore,  we  find  it  was  generally  adhered  to, 
though  with  much  variation  according  to  circumstances 
and  position.  A  single  quadrangle  of  buildings 
enclosing  a  spacious  court-yard,  with  the  chapel  on  the 
north  side  of  the  principal  one,  was  almost  invariably 
the  arrangement  selected.  And  it  fulfils  the  objects 
we  mentioned  better  than  any  other  form ;  for  when 
the  gates  are  closed  the  world  is  completely  shut  out, 
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and  the  buildings  themselves  serve  as  enclosing  walls. 
Secondly,  there  is  no  kind  of  plan  so  compact,  or  so 
well  adapted  for  internal  communication.*  The  third 
object  of  forming  a  cloister  or  covered  walk  could  be 
easily  effected  by  supporting  three  sides  of  the  wall 
on  columns  and  arches.  This  fashion,  which  we  have 
no  doubt  was  borrowed  from  the  arcaded  courts  of  the 
Moors,  was,  in  many  cases  carried  out,  but  in  larger 
buildings,  such  as  the  abbey  of  Gloucester  for  instance, 
the  cloister  was  altogether  a  separate  affair,  but  the 
quadrangle  was  still  adhered  to  in  the  plan  of  the  con- 
ventual edifices. 

We  have  often  longed  to  see  some  plan  of  the 
Gloucester  Abbey,  some  authentic  document  informing 
us  of  the  precise  situation  of  the  different  offices ;  their 
shape,  figure,  and  appearance.  Such  a  drawing  or 
document  would  throw  more  light  on  the  subject  than 
all  the  verbal  information  we  can  muster.  It  is  true, 
that  tradition  points  out  where  the  Abbot's  residence, 
the  great  hall,  the  infirmary,  &c.,  were  situated ;  but 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  document  which  gives  precise 
information  on  the  general  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

But  we  have  many  times  wandered  amongst  the 
rambling  old  buildings  that  surround  the  present 
Cathedral,  in  which  here  a  doorway,  there  a  window, 
and  further  on  a  clustered  column  stand  out  from  the 
more  modern  walls  like  the  fossil  bones  of  some 
beautiful  pre-adamite  creature  from  the  time-worn  rock, 
revealing  to  our  admiring  gaze  what  grace  and  loveli- 
ness, what  order  and  regularity  once  existed  there ; 

*  In  <mr  best  modern  gaols,  asylums,  and  workhouses,  the  plan  of 
a  series  of  quadrangles  is  generally  adopted. 
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and  we  have  often  imagined  to  ourselves  the  appear- 
ance which  this  city -like  pile  (for  it  was  almost  a  city 
in  itself)  must  have  presented,  when  in  the  height  of 
its  glory  and  the  zenith  of  its  fame. 

As,  in  this  work  we  profess  to  give  some  account 
of  the  other  monasteries  of  Gloucester  in  connection 
with  our  main  subject,  we  shall  not  be  digressing  if  we 
dwell  for  a  short  time  on  this  interesting  topic. 

From  many  circumstances  the  form  of  the  Abbey  of 
Gloucester  was,  necessarily,  very  irregular.  The 
numberless  additions  which  were  being  constantly 
made,  no  doubt  altered  previously  existing  arrange- 
ments and  caused  the  irregularity.  "We  had  little 
doubt  that  it  consisted  of  two  quadrangles  one  on  the 
north  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  Abbey  Church. 

The  South  Quadrangle  was  surrounded  by  walls  of 
stone  with  ornamental  gates,  remains  of  which  still 
exist.*  More  strictly  speaking,  we  should  say  there 
were  three  quadrangles ;  for  the  southern  one  was 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  wall  reaching  from  King 
Edward's  Gate  to  the  BLW.  angle  of  the  church.  The 
upper  one  was,  most  probably,  appropriated  to  the 
inferior  monks  ;  in  the  lower  one  the  Prior's  residence 
(the  present  Deanery),  the  Hall  in  which  King  Henry 
the  Third  was  crowned,  and  other  cells.  The  wall  of  this 
quadrangle  is  still  visible  in  the  Abbey  Lane.f  The 

*  These  Gates  are  "  King  Edward's  Gate,"  part  of  which  may  yet 
be  seen  in  College  Street,  and  a  smaller  one  in  College  Court  For 
particulars  of  these  see  "  Architectural  History  of  Gloucester." 

•f  Now  known  as  "  Three  Cock's  Lane."    What  motive  could  have 
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principal  entrance  was  the  beautiful  archway  which 
looks  into  St.  Mary's  Square.  The  archway  on  the  north 
side  leads  into  the  other  quadrangle,  formerly  containing 
the  Mill,  from  which  circumstance  it  still  bears  the 
name  of  "  Miller's  Green"  as  well  as  Palace  Yard,  the 
Refectory,  the  Infirmary,  and  its  Chapel  of  St.  Bridget, 
the  beautiful  nave  columns  of  which  may  be  seen  close 
by  the  Eegistrar's  Office,  the  great  and  little  Cloisters, 
and  the  Abbot's  residence,  now  the  Bishop's  Palace. 
The  shape  of  this  appears  to  have  been  very  irregular, 
and  it  propably  contained  several  minor  square  courts. 
Its  extent  appears  to  have  been  from  Half-street  to  the 
eastern  prebendal  house  and  from  the  great  Hall  near 
the  northern  archway  to  the  northern  wall  of  the 
palace  gardens,  which  we  should  judge  to  have  been 
used  as  such  by  the  Abbots  of  Gloucester.  The  grounds 
from  thence  to  St.  John's  Lane  and  Park  Street 
belonged  to  and  were  probably  cultivated  by  the 
monks.  The  lofty  boundary  wall  is  mentioned  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  siege. 

In  the  Black  Friars  the  same  shape  may  still  be  seen 
more  perfectly  preserved ;  there  is  the  simple  quadran- 
gle with  the  cloister  running  round  it  on  the  inside  ; 
the  Scriptorium,  used  perhaps  also  as  a  library,  on  the 
south  side,  in  an  upper  room ;  the  Refectory,  with  its 
beautiful  window,  on  the  west ;  the  cells  all  round ; 
and  the  Chapel  on  the  north.  This  is  the  most 
common  arrangement,  and  the  departure  from  it,  in 
the  instance  of  the  Abbey,  is  peculiar ;  but  it  is 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  the  buildings 

suggested  such  an  alteration  as  this  ?  But  BO  it  is  in  other  cities. 
We  generally  find  "Pilgrim's  Street,"  St.  John's  Walk,"  "Mary  Lane," 
&c.,  replaced  in  name,  if  not  in  substance,  by  "  Albert  Crescent," 
"  Belle  Vue  Parade,"  &c.,  &o. 
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being  removed  farther  from  the  river,  that  is  farther 
north,  while  the  church  occupied  its  original  situation.* 

In  the  Grey  Friars  we  see  the  same  thing.  The 
present  Chronicle  office  is  one  side  of  the  quadrangle  ; 
the  chapel,  which  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  edifices  in  the  city,  on  the  north  side. 

Of  the  great  care  and  attention  bestowed  on 
monastic  structures  it  is  needless  to  speak.  The 
remains  of  their  former  beauty  are  sufficient.  They 
were  also  much  more  comfortable  and  convenient  than 
is  generally  supposed.  We,  who  see  them  in  ruins, 
are  apt  to  form  erroneous  ideas  of  the  coldness  and 
misery  which  our  ancestors  must  have  suffered  in  these 
now  doorless  halls  and  spacious  convents.  But  how 
absurd  to  imagine  that  because  a  place  is  now  uncom- 
fortable and  deserted,  it  must  always  have  been  so ; 
because  the  floors  are  gone,  and  the  grass  grows  in  the 
deserted  court,  and  the  wind  blows  roughly  through 
the  paneless  windows,  that  the  place  must  necessarily 
have  been  one  of  discomfort;  that  because  its 
inhabitants  did  not  print  or  read  newspapers,  or  use 
steam-engines,  or  attend  lectures  on  Electro-Biology, 
that  they  were  regardless  of  their  own  wants,  or  did 
not  know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But  this  is 
the  generally  received  opinion,  resulting  from  nothing 
but  modern  conceit,  and  the  wide-spread  belief  that  our 
own  age  is  superior  to  every  other  that  has  preceded 
it — a  belief  as  absurd  as  it  is  general,  and  as  ground- 
less as  it  is  arrogant.  The  Eev.  Dr.  Maitland,  in  his 
admirable  work  on  the  "dark  ages,"  has  successfully 

*  The  old  church,  built  by  Osric,  stood  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
present  building. 
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combated  this  foolish  but  too  prevalent  idea.  We 
have  read  in  an  architectural  author,  whose  name  we 
forget,  that  the  house  of  a  Eoman,  of  the  time  of 
Augustus,  would  have  been  a  wretched  residence  for 
an  Englishman,  and  the  habitation  of  the  Roman 
infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  the  Greek ;  while  the 
Greek  in  his  turn  could  not  have  found  equal  comforts 
to  his  own  in  the  house  of  an  Egyptian.  But  such  is 
not  the  fact.  Parallel  circumstances,  as  well  as  existing 
remains,  confute  such  an  assertion.  The  Egyptians 
and  Greeks  did  not  require  glass  windows  or  air-tight 
doors  in  their  warm  and  sultry  climates ;  but  the 
drawings  on  their  tombs,  as  well  as  their  articles  of 
dress  and  decoration,  plainly  evince  that  their  domestic 
comfort  was  of  no  mean  order.  The  Roman  houses  were 
models  of  luxury,  almost  excelling  the  palaces  of 
modern  noblemen  in  this  particular,  and  far  beyond 
them  in  taste.  They  even  contained  different  apartments 
for  summer  and  winter,  an  indulgence  unknown  in  this 
changeable  climate.  The  ventilation  and  heating  of 
their  houses  was  also  of  a  very  perfect  description. 
We  have  never  come  across  any  document  which 
stated  that  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  disputes  or 
difficulties  arose  about  the  draughts  from  the  cold  air, 
flues,  or  the  hot  blasts  from  the  stoves. 

In  like  manner,  the  dwellings  of  our  ancestors  in 
England  have  been  much  misrepresented.  Almost  every 
modern  writer  seems  to  delight  in  heaping  abuse  upon 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  past :  the  statements 
they  make  would  be  offensive  were  not  the  blunders 
they  commit  so  grossly  palpable.  We  do  not  attempt 
to  deny,  for  one  moment,  that  the  dwellings  of  the 
serfs  and  dependants  who  formed  a  large  mass  of  the 
people  were  squalid  and  miserable  to  a  degree ;  but 
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the  reader  need  not  go  far  to  see  dens  as  wretched  as 
any  Saxon  hovel,  whether  he  reside  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  world,  or  the  ancient  and  notable  city  of 
Gloucester. 

The  habitations  of  a  great  mass  of  the  people  have 
scarcely  advanced  a  tittle  in  comfort,  in  this  boasted 
nineteenth  century  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantages 
our  ancestors  possessed,  of  fresh  air  and  less  crowded 
cities. 

That  the  monks  had  a  great  regard  for  comfort,  and 
possessed  not  only  the  knowledge,  but  the  means  of 
obtaining  it,  is  incontestibly  proved  by  the  accounts 
we  possess  of  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  many  of 
the  conventual  establishments.  The  errant  knights, 
who  loved  good  cheer  and  good  company,  used 
generally  to  halt  at  these  places  on  their  way,  and 
even  monarchs  did  not  disdain  to  hold  their  courts, 
their  councils,  and  their  feasts,  in  the  rich  monasteries, 
which  it  was  their  pride,  no  less  than  their  interest,  to 
found  and  to  maintain. 

Our  remarks  have  hitherto  principally  applied  to 
monasteries  in  towns  and  cities ;  but,  as  the  one  we 
are  about  to  describe  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  country 
establishment,  we  must  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
peculiarities  of  those. 

The  irregularity  of  form  and  disposition  in  town 
monasteries,  arising  no  doubt  from  the  obstructions 
caused  by  adjoining  buildings,  is  not  so  particularly 
observable  in  those  in  the  rural  districts.  The  utmost 
regularity  of  the  main  parts  will  be  found  to  prevail. 
The  inferior  offices  materially  differ. 
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The  monks,  in  many  cases,  so  far  from  being  the 
idle  set  they  are  generally  represented,  were  often  men 
of  great  energy  and  enterprise.  They  were  architects, 
builders,  merchants,  lawyers,  physicians,  surgeons, 
chemists,  and  many  other  kinds  of  professions.  The 
monks  of  St.  Oswald's  Priory,  in  Gloucester,  had  a 
wharf  and  carried  on  an  extensive  trade,  close  to  the 
spot  where  now  the  pestilential  vapours  of  Dockham 
ditch  blacken  the  shattered  walls  of  St.  Katherine's 
church.  But  then  the  ditch  was  a  broad  arm  of  the 
Severn,  and  the  church  was  the  chapel  of  a  sumptuous 
priory. 

But,  in  the  country  the  monks  principally  delighted 
in  agriculture  ;  in  which  pursuit  they  appear  to  have 
much  excelled.  For  this  they  required  farm  buildings, 
and  accordingly  we  find  numberless  remains  of  them 
all  over  England.  The  barn  of  Grlastonbury  is  well 
known,  and  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood  those  of 
Hartpury,  Ashelworth,  &c.,  are  well  deserving  of 
notice.  Those  of  Llanthony  appear  to  have  excelled 
them  all  in  size  and  appearance.  The  one  which  is 
most  perfect  astonishes  us.  Few  strangers  will  believe 
it  was  merely  a  barn.  The  size  is  so  considerable,  and 
the  workmanship  so  elaborate,  that  we  cannot  help 
reflecting,  if  this,  the  mere  storehouse,  were  so 
highly-finished,  what  must  have  been  the  refectory, 
the  chapel,  or  the  cloister. 

We  are  refraining  long  from  our  description,  but 
before  we  conclude  this  chapter  we  must  notice  one 
important  fact,  viz. — the  pleasing  and  healthful  situa- 
tions always  chosen  by  the  monks,  for  their  places  of 
habitation. 
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Go  throughout  England,  where  you  choose,  and  you 
will  find  the  loveliest  spots  are  where  the  ancient  relics 
of  some  Abbey,  Priory,  or  ruined  chapel,  seem  even  in 
their  decayed  and  prostrated  beauty  to  mock  the  flimsy 
work  of  yesterday.  Is  there  a  glen  more  beautiful 
than  ordinary  by  the  banks  of  some  rushing  river  or 
gurgling  brook ;  an  undulating  rise  in  a  well-wooded 
country;  a  sequestered  spot  in  a  fertile  vale;  or,  the 
level  terrace-like  summit  of  a  commanding  hill ;  and 
there  in  general  you  will  find  the  remains  of  some 
religious  establishment :  sometimes  only  a  solitary 
column,  or  an  eastern  wall,  but  more  frequently  the 
church,  which  common  sense  and  sordid  economy  have 
alone  preserved,  showing  its  low  beacon-like  tower  on 
a  lofty  eminence,  or  visible  only  by  its  tapering  spire 
amongst  the  rich  foliage  of  the  dark  green  valley. 

What  could  be  more  pleasing  thau  the  situation  of 
Llanthony.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  only  from  a  well- 
fortified  city,  to  which  it  was  easy  to  fly  in  case  of 
siege — not  an  unfrequent  occurrence  in  those  days 
— a  richly-wooded  and  fertile  country  all  round ;  the 
majestic  Severn  close  at  hand,  affording  in  abundance, 
fish  of  many  kinds  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
brethren,  during  Lent  and  other  times  of  fasting  (if 
such  it  might  be  called),  and  also  a  good  means  of 
transit,  and  forming  moreover  an  effectual  barrier 
against  any  sudden  raids  of  wild  "Welshmen  on  the 
other  side.  Truly  might  a  monk  of  Llanthony  exclaim 
with  the  Psalmist,  "  My  lot  is  fallen  in  pleasant 
places  ;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage." 
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'•  A  few  rude  monuments  of  mountain  stone 
Survive  ;  all  else  is  swept  away — how  bright 
The  appearances  of  things  !  From  such,  how  changed 
The  existing  warship,  and  with  these  compared, 
The  worshippers  how  innocent  and  blest !  " — WORDSWOBTH. 


Scarcity  of  remains  at  Llanthony. — Reasons  for  this. — Importance  of 
investigation. — Supposed  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  buildings. — 
The  Moat.— Bridge.— Walls.— Cross.— Reception  Hall.— The  Gate- 
way. — Falsehoods  of  historians. — The  Quadrangle. — Remains  lately 
discovered. — Coffins,  &c. — Situation  of  the  church. — Its  tower. — 
Letter  of  Sir  "W.  Waller. — "Welsh  Thomas. — Remarkable  scull. — 
Barn. — Neglect  of  home  Antiquities. 

THE  first  point  which  strikes  the  observer,  on  investi- 
gating the  ruins  of  Llanthony,  is  the  remarkable 
absence  of  those  groups  of  columns,  arches,  and  other 
majestic  remains,  which  generally  mark  the  site  of  a 
rich  monastic  building.  The  cause  is  obvious.  While 
the  mother  establishment  in  Monmouthshire,  suffering 
more  from  the  slow  inroads  of  time  than  the  destructive 
hand  of  man,  has  been  allowed  to  decay  almost  unmo- 
lested in  its  wild  solitude,  the  more  magnificent 
buildings  at  Gloucester  have  endured  the  ravages  of 
iconoclastic  fury,  and  the  merciless  havoc  of  civil  war. 

But,  although  it  may  not  present  such  imposing 
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features  to  our  notice  as  many  other  ruins,  its  remains 
are,  nevertheless,  well  worthy  examination,  and  will 
amply  repay  those  who  love  to  trace,  in  crumbling 
stones,  the  history  of  their  forefathers. 

It  is  very  common  for  shallow  critics  and  superficial 
observers  to  scoff  at  the  researches  of  the  antiquary, 
especially  when  those  researches  are  directed  in  the 
investigation  of  buildings  whose  remains  are  slight 
and  vestiges  scanty.  But,  surely,  every  right  thinking 
mind  must  see  the  advantage  of  tracing  out  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  our  ancestors'  abodes,  whether 
the  relics  be  many  or  few ;  for  buildings  are  the 
landmarks  of  history,  and  the  records  in  which  we 
learn  the  manners  and  habits  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us.  And  though  little  may  remain  of  past 
grandeur,  though  tangled  grass  cover  the  basement 
walls,  and  green  turf  the  once  splendid  apartments, 
the  search  becomes  the  more  interesting  from  its 
increased  difficulty.  Had  Layard  neglected  to  examine 
ought  but  actual  and  visible  ruins  he  would  never  have 
discovered  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  underneath  the 
verdant  mounds  which  for  so  many  centuries  had 
entombed  them. 

The  annexed  plan  exhibits  the  site  of  the  monastery; 
the  dark  parts  shewing  old  buildings ;  the  light,  modern 
ones,  and  the  dotted  lines  the  probable  situation  of 
those  which  have  been  destroyed. 

The  moat  appears  on  the  right ;  on  the  other  side 
it  is  scarcely  traceable.  There  is  an  ancient  bridge  to 
the.S.,  of  which  we-  give  a  sketch.  It  is  of  brick  and 
stone.  Indeed,  brick  seems  to  have  been  extensively 
used  throughout  the  building,  a  fact  easily  accounted 
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for,  when  we  consider  the  remarkably  fine  nature  of 
the  clay  on  which  formation  the  Prioiy  stands.  On 
the  western  side,  facing  the  lane,  a  good  portion  of  the 
boundary  wall  is  left.  It  is  of  some  height  and 
ornamented  with  stone  battlements.  About  thirty-two 
yards  from  the  gateway  may  be  observed  a  cross 
formed  in  the  wall  by  dark  blue  bricks ;  a  well-known 
mode  of  ornamenting  plain  surfaces  in  the  olden  time, 
and  often  revived  in  the  present  day  with  much  effect. 
The  building,  now  converted  into  a  barn,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  gateway  was,  very  probably,  a  hall  or 
reception  room  for  travellers.  Such  a  room  may  still 
be  seen  at  Tintern  Abbey,  in  Monmouthshire.  But 
the  principal  object  of  attraction  is  the  gateway. 

Our  frontispiece  represents  it  as  it  is,  but  can 
give  very  little  idea  of  what  it  was.  On  the 
northern  side  a  large  archway  once  existed,  high 
enough  for  the  passage  of  a  waggon ;  that  is,  for  a 
waggon  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  but  waggons  have 
so  much  increased  in  height  during  these  times  of  Free 
Trade,  that  the  Protection  due  to  antiquity  has  not 
been  afforded  in  this  case,  and  the  archway  has  been 
sacrificed. 


The  part  remaining  is  the  western  wall,  with  its 
entrance  doorway,  buttresses,  and  narrow  windows.  It 
is  about  25  feet  in  height.  As  a  piece  of  architec- 
tural composition  it  must  rank  high,  notwithstanding 
the  smallness  of  its  size.  The  bold  projection  of  its 
buttresses  and  the  depth  of  its  recessed  doorway  cause 
a  diversity  of  light  and  shade  highly  agreeable  to  the 
eye;  and  the  effect  is  not  at  all  lessened  by  the  graceful 
mouldings  of  the  cornice,  which  is  surmounted  by 
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battlements.      Above  the  window,  and  on  each  side, 
are  shields  containing  armorial  bearings.* 

The  internal  arrangement  of  the  gateway,  most 
probably,  consisted  of  a  circular  staircase  and  a  little 
room  occupied  by  the  monk  who  officiated  as  porter. 
We  may  hope,  for  his  sake,  that  there  was  no  gate  to 
the  arch  close  by  ;  if  there  were,  the  frequent  passing 
of  waggons  to  and  from  the  rich  pasture  and  stately 
barns  must  have  rendered  the  situation  of  the  good 
father  no  sinecure. 

What  visions  of  the  past  does  not  this  little  ruin 
suggest.  The  mind  restores  the  broken  arch,  and 
smoothens  the  surface  of  the  decaying  stone.  We  can 
picture  to  ourselves  troops  of  wayfarers  entering 
humbly  through  the  narrow  doorway,  or  the  more 
imposing  procession  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford  and  his 
suite  riding  with  clanking  mail  and  nodding  plumes 
under  the  lofty  archway.  Or  we  can  fancy  a  not  less 
natural  night  scene ;  the  porter  monk,  roused  from  his 
early  slumbers,  peering  from  the  narrow  slit  of  a 
window,  uttering  a  suppressed  murmur  and  a  bland 
Benedicite,  as  he  rises  to  admit  some  errant  knight,  a 
fast  young  man  of  his  time,  who  having  been  "  larking" 
after  the  fashion  of  the  period;  not  with  door  knockers, 
or  infuriated  policemen,  but  with  men  who  considered 
a  lance  thrust  or  a  fractured  skull,  merely  a  variation 
in  the  day's  amusement,  too  late  to  get  in ;  locked  out, 
not  only  from  his  lodging,  but  his  city  also,  and 
requesting  the  hospitality  which  was  never  denied  his 
order. 

But,  to  be  serious,  let  us  see  if  we  can  find  out  any 
*  See  Appendix. 
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remains  of  the  great  quadrangle  to  which  this  gateway 
was  only  the  exterior  entrance.  No  persons  are  so 
prone  to  exaggerate  as  are  some  historians.  If  a  king 
die,  they  tell  us  "  the  whole  nation  is  buried  in  grief," 
if  a  building  knocked  down,  ."  no  vestiges  are  left  to 
mark  its  site."  Thus,  we  are  told,  that  uso  completely 
.was  the  destruction  of  Llanthony  carried  out,  that  not 
one  stone  was  left  standing  upon  another."  It  may  be 
owing  to  some  defect  in  our  vision,  but  we  have  seen 
thousands  of  stones  there,  standing  one  upon  another  ; 
aye,  and  better  than  most  stones  stand  now ;  and  many 
•fallen,  which  have  given  us  a  little  more  insight  into 
the  subject  than  if  we  had  not  observed  them.  "We 
have  literally  left  none  of  these  stones  unturned ;  we 
have  spent  days  within  the  circuit  of  the  ruins ;  and 
,we  have  tried  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  determine 
the  site  of  the  great  quadrangle.  We  will  now  lay 
•before  our  readers  the  theory  we  have  formed,  request- 
ing their  close  attention  to  our  premises.  If  we  have 
not  succeeded  in  finding  the  true  site,  we,  at  least, 
have  done  something  towards  collecting  information 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  better  antiquaries  than 
ourselves.  Passing  by  the  gateway,  we  see  before  us 
a  long  barn-like  building,  with  a  modern  cottage  at 
one  end.  The  lower  part  is  found  on  examination  to 
be  of  solid  stone-work,  the  upper  portion  of  wood  and 
plaster,  and  apparently  of  much  later  date.  A  door- 
way of  late  early  English,  or  early  Decorated  work,  is 
[to  be  seen  here;  but  the  whole  of  this  side  was  so 
concealed  by  brushwood  piled  up  against  it,  that  we 
could  not  ascertain  with  certainty  what  remains  there 
exist.  On  the  other  side,  the  remains  of  good 
architecture  are  plainly  manifest ;  several  windows  and 
doorways  of  the  Tudor  style,  and  the  even  nature  of 
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the  masonry,  shewing  this  was  not  the  meanest  part  of 
the  monastic  buildings. 

Before  this,  and  facing  the  Canal,  is  a  level  green, 
now  used  as  an  orchard.  To  the  south,  several  barns 
in  a  line,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  one  just 
described.  Though  these  barns  are  modern  erections, 
in  which  old  stones  have  been  used,  the  lines  of  the 
plinth  have  evidently  not  been  disturbed,  but  corres- 
pond with  those  of  the  western  flank. 

When  the  late  works  were  being  carried  out,  two 
walls  were  discovered  in  an  exact  line  with  the  modern 
barn  we  have  just  mentioned,  thus  making  that  side  to 
extend  to  the  Canal.  Nearer  Gloucester,  and  nearly 
in  a  line  with  the  western  flank,  two  colossal  walls, 
one  of  them  almost  twelve  feet  in  thickness  had  been 
cut  through  when  the  canal  was  dug ;  and  long  after 
protruded  their  rock-like  stones  from  the  green  and 
sloping  bank.  Stone  coffins  found  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  Canal,  and  recently,  proved  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  these  were  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  and 
that  the  chancel  stood  just  where  they  were  cut 
through.  Now,  supposing  a  wall  or  range  of  buildings 
to  have  existed  from  the  north  to  the  south,  we  have 
the  quadrangle  perfect,  and  the  chapel  in  its  right 
place,  both  according  to  custom  and  tradition.  That 
such  an  one  did  exist  is  highly  probable,  because  many 
large  stones  were  found  on  excavating  for  the  Canal ; 
but,  unfortunately,  no  care  was  taken  to  preserve  any 
record  whatever  of  them. 

If  this  supposition  be  correct,  the  quadrangle  must 
have  been  upwards  of  four  hundred  feet  in  width. 
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It  is  highly  probable  that  the  shape  was  not 
complete.  Most  likely  the  north  side  was  bounded 
by  a  wall  for  part  of  the  distance. 

A  building  projects  out  on  the  south  side,  marked 
"  A."  Several  stone  corbels  indicate  the  former 
existence  of  a  floor,  which  was  probably  that  of 
the  scriptorium ;  for  it  is  much  in  the  same  position  as 
that  of  the  Black  Friars.  In  the  western  wall  of  the 
south  wing  are  three  narrow  windows,  whose  interior 
and  exterior  insertion,  prove  that  they  occupy  their 
original  position.  The  walls  are  of  brick  above  the 
water  table  and  below.  Those  of  the  west  wing  are, 
below,  of  brick  inside ;  rubble  and  concrete  in  the 
middle,  with  an  exterior  facing  of  stone ;  above, 
wood  and  plaster.  Though  tliis  upper  part  bears 
strong  marks  of  antiquity,  we  are  almost  convinced 
that  it  was  erected  since  the  time  of  the  monks,  by 
those  who  possessed  it  after  the  dissolution.  Several 
of  the  windows  below  are  evidently  of  the  same  date. 

The  form  of  the  quadrangle  on  the  south  side  must 
necessarily  have  been  irregular,  on  account  of  the 
projections  of  the  part  we  suppose  to  have  been  the 
scriptorium. 

The  site  of  the  chapel  is  incontestibly  proved  by  the 
discovery  of  Norman  columns  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  the  massive  walls,  which,  until  the 
late  excavations,  projected  into  the  Canal,  and  the 
stone  coffins,  encaustic  tiles,  fragments  of  arch-mould- 
ings, and  canopies  of  tabernacle  work  which  were 
found. 

It  is  probable  that  the  chancel  stood  exactly  where 
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the  walls  projected  into  the  Canal,  because  all  the 
principal  remains  were  found  there.  The  coffins  were 
either  inside  the  walls — i.  e.,  before  the  high  altar, 
where  the  De  Bohun  family  are  said  to  have  been 
buried,  or  just  outside  on  the  south ;  the  most  honour- 
able situation  in  the  churchyard. 

The  chapel  was,  most  probably,  a  magnificent 
building  in  a  variety  of  styles,  like  all  other  edifices 
which,  being  founded  at  an  early  period,  received 
numberless  additions  at  different  times.  That  it  had 
a  lofty  tower  is  proved  by  a  letter,  written  by  Sir 
William  Waller,  shortly  after  the  siege  of  Gloucester, 
to  the  proprietress  of  Newark  and  Llanthony.  At 
the  time  of  the  siege  the  suburbs  were  burnt  by  order 
of  the  Governor,  Colonel  Massie  ;  and  it  appears  that 
the  tower  of  Llanthony  was  sacrificed  in  order  that 
it  might  not,  in  possession  of  the  king's  troops,  be  of 
annoyance  to  the  town.  We  subjoin  the  letter  : — 

"  Noble  Lady, 

I  shall  ever  take  itt  a  great  favour  to  receive 
your  commands,  and  I  shall  with  a  ready  obedience 
entertain  them.  In  obedience  to  your  ladyship's 
letter,  I  sent  for  Alderman  Pury  and  questioned  him 
what  wast  had  been  committed  upon  your  ladyship's 
house  or  grounds.  I  find  some  trees  have  been  felled, 
and  have  given  orders  that  no  more  shall  be  touched ; 
but  I  am  assured  nothing  about  the  house  hath  been 
defaced,  only  A  TOWER  OP  AN  OLD  CHAPEL  ADJOINING, 
in  regard  itt  might  have  been  some  annoyance  to  the 
works.  For  your  ladyship's  rents,  I  have  given  orders 
that  sequestration  should  not  be  executed,  so  that, 
Madam,  they  are  still  at  your  command.  If  there  be 
anything  else  wherein  I  may  advance  your  ladyshippjs 
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service,  I  humbly  leg  the  favour  to  be  commanded,  that 

I  may  have  opportunity   to  give  some  demonstration 
with  what  passion  I  am,  Madam, 

Your  devoted  humble  servant, 

WALLER." 
Gloucester,  June  kth,  1643. 

For  the  Right  Honourable  the 

Lady  Scudamore, 
Home  Lacy,  Herefordshire"* 

Another  indisputable  but  later  account  of  Llanthony 
we  extract  from  Archdeacon  Furney's  MSS.,  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  It  not  only  proves  the  quadrangular 
disposition  of  the  buildings,  but  also  shews  that  much 
of  them  remained  at  the  time  of  the  siege.  Several 
other  important  edifices  are  mentioned. 

II  July  24^,   1717.— One  Thomas,    called    Welsh 
Thomas,  told  me  that  he  came  with  twelve  more  boys 
out  of  the  town  of  Carmarthen  to  besiege  Gloucester : 
that  Captain  Morgan  was  his  captain,  that  he  lay  at 
Newark,  which  was  a  place  of  rendezvous,  and  that 
before  the  siege  great  part  of  Llanthony  Priory  was 
standing ;  tliat  it  was  built  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cloisters  of  the  Cathedral.     It  was  at  least  two  stories 
high,  covered  with  lead  at  the  top  ;  on  one  side  was  a 
chapel ;  that  the  Priory  was  defended  by  gates  ;  that  a 
great  number  of  French  Papists  lived  in  it ;  that  the 
present  dwelling  was  altered  from  being  an  out-house 
to  what  it  is  at  present.     The  building  of  the  Priory 
stood  nearer  Littleworth  than   the  present  dwelling 

*  See  the  "  Bibliotheca,  Gloucestrensis,"  by  John  Washbourne, 
jun. ;  also,  "The  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries,"  by  Thomas 
Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  published  by  the  Camden  Society. 
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house  ;  that  the  walls  of  the  city  were  pretty  high,  as 
high  he  thinks  as  Mr.  Brock's  house  which  is  two 
stories.  That  the  Welsh  forces  endeavoured  to  under- 
mine the  walls  of  the  city  near  Llanthony  ;  that  they 
lived  very  hardly  under  the  hedges  ;  that  a  great  part 
of  the  building  of  the  churches  were  pulled  down 
when  the  walls  were :  that  St.  Catherine's  was  then 
pulled  down ;  that  St.  Mary  de  Load's  steeple  was 
beat  off  (he  thinks)  at  the  time  of  the  siege." 

All  this  goes  to  prove  our  theory.  The  main 
buildings,  or,  as  he  says,  the  building  nearer  the  town 
would  have  been  the  chapel,  refectory,  &c. 

The  fragments  found  on  the  site  of  the  chapel  were 
principally  Norman  columns,  arch  mouldings  of  the 
Early  English,  or  the  Transition  styles,  and  canopies  of 
the  early  Perpendicular.  On  these  the  traces  of  paint 
and  gilding  were  perfectly  visible ;  demonstrating,  at 
once,  how  rich  and  how  magnificent  must  have  been 
the  structures  they  adorned. 

The  encaustic  tiles  were  of  the  Perpendicular  period. 
Of  the  stone  coffins  lately  found  only  one  was 
preserved  entire ;  the  others  were  broken,  through  the 
pardonable  ignorance  of  the  workmen. 

The  construction  of  these  coffins  shew  how  far  the 
people  of  the  dark  ages  were  before  us  in  sanatory 
matters.  Instead  of  confining  the  body  in  an  air-tight 
chest,  which  must,  eventually,  burst  or  decay,  and 
poison  the  neighbourhood  with  the  scent  of  its  noisome 
contents,  they  formed  a  hole  in  the  under  surface,  so 
that  all  gaseous  formations  might  dissipate  themselves 
imperceptibly  in  the  earth. 


^^: 
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Most  of  the  tombs  opened  appeared  to  have  been 
ransacked  in  search  of  treasure,  for,  in  nearly  all,  the 
bones  had  been  removed.  In  one,  however,  a  scull 
of  such  remarkable  shape  was  discovered  that  it  would 
have  puzzled  an  ordinary  observer  to  tell  whether  it 
belonged  to  a  man  or  an  ape.  All  the  intellectual 
organs  were  wanting,  while  the  lower  animal  propen- 
sities were  so  largely  developed  as  to  cause  a  hideous 
deformity. 

"  Parvis  componere  magna"  The  skeleton  of  a  rat 
was  found  somewhere ;  where,  we  never  gave  ourselves 
the  trouble  to  ascertain.  We  only  mention  it  because  it 
seemed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public  more  than 
all  the  interesting  relics  amongst  which  it  happened  to 
lie. 

It  has  long  been  imagined,  though  we  do  not  know 
how  the  supposition  arose,  that  there  was  a  secret 
passage  from  Llanthony  to  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester. 
Feeling  curious  on  the  subject,  we  took  the  greatest 
pains  to  ascertain  whether  such  passage  ever  existed, 
and  for  that  purpose  visited  the  spot  almost  every  day. 
When  the  south  wall  of  the  chapel  was  cut  through, 
two  passages  could  distinctly  be  seen,  and  we  give 
sketches  of  both  of  them.  The  one  to  the  left  was 
certainly  a  drain  or  culvert,  as  was  evident  from  the 
accumulation  of  soil  in  it,  and  the  very  moderate 
height — scarcely  more  than  a  yard.  It  was  covered 
by  a  flat  stone.  The  adjoining  one,  though  scarcely 
so  wide  as  its  fellow,  was  or  rather  had  been  quite 
high  enough  for  the  passage  of  a  man.  Whether  it 
really  was  used  as  a  means  of  communication,  or 
whether  it  was  only  the  main  sewer  of  the  convent,  it 
is  impossible  to  decide,  but  we  imagine  it  was  a 
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subterranean  passage  to  the  vaults  underneath  the 
church,  and  did  not  extend  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  monastery. 

The  barn  at  Llanthony  is,  at  present,  the  most 
important  and  imposing  part  of  the  ruins.  It  is 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  in  length, 
and  thirty -three  feet  in  width ;  of  the  most  carefully- 
finished  ashlar  work,  and  strengthened  and  ornamented 
by  stone  buttresses  of  admirable  outline.  The  two 
doorways  on  the  northern  side  are  fine  pieces  of 
composition,  with  their  grand  hood  mouldings,  which 
show,  perhaps,  all  the  majesty  of  which  a  curve 
is  capable.  ~No  less  remarkable  though  not  so  peculiar 
are  the  northern  doorways.  The  N.E.  one  makes,  in 
its^present  state,  a  most  effective  sketch. 

It  is  really  sad  to  think  how  much  has  been  lost  by 
the  lack  of  observation,  when  the  first  excavations  for 
the  Canal  were  made.  At  any  rate  we  can  enjoy  the 
gratification  of  having  done  our  part  to  preserve  some 
record  of  the  proud  monastery  of  Llanthony ;  and,  if 
our  attempt  has  been  imperfect  and  faulty,  do  not,  dear 
reader,  blame  us,  but  those,  who  with  superior  know- 
ledge and  more  highly-cultivated  intellects  do  not  care 
to  preserve  any  account  of  the  former  magnificence  of 
their  native  city ;  a  city,  which  historians  and  poets 
have  alike  contributed  to  make  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  England;  one  which  kings  formerly 
delighted  to  honour;  for  which  warriors  bled,  and 
sovereigns  contended,  and  which  was  once  moreover 
the  turning  point  on  which  the  fate  of  England  rested. 
Whether  it  be  from  the  curse  following  disloyalty  or 
from  what  other  cause,  we  know  not ;  but  some 
strange  prejudice  against  their  native  place  appears  to 
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prepossess  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants.  While  civili- 
sation, prosperity,  commerce,  and  taste  have  gone  on 
steadily  improving,  everything  local  is  treated  with 
disdain  and  contempt.  We  have  often  marked  the 
incredulous  smile,  and  often  heard  the  open  jest  when 
the  former  magnificence  of  the  city  has  been  men- 
tioned. But  history,  that  infallible  guide,  will,  if  they 
will  only  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  it,  convince  them 
of  the  injustice  of  their  sneers;  and,  not  long  since 
there  were  existing  persons  who  could  bear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  the  Gloucester  of  even  a  hundred  years 
ago  was  far  superior  in  style,  appearance,  and 
aristocratic  grandeur,  to  the  Gloucester  of  to-day. 
What  it  may  be,  time  will  shew.  Improvement  is 
abroad,  and  Architecture  once  more  rears  her  head 
after  the  repose  of  centuries.  Let  us  hope  that  while 
the  new  city  surpasses  its  predecessor  in  magnitude,  it 
may,  at  least,  feebly  approach  it  in  style  and  beauty. 

But,  while  we  admire  our  modern  works,  should 
they  cause  us  to  forget  those  of  our  ancestors,  or,  with 
a  silly  and  unpardonable  vanity,  to  cry  down  their 
merits?  Do  not  the  crumbling  relics  on  every  side 
shew  us  what  glories  once  adorned  our  fertile  vale  ? 
Does  not  our  cathedral  nave,  even  in  its  mutilated  and 
whitewashed  bareness  evince  what  a  temple  we  once 
could  boast  of  ?  and  do  not  the  almost  annihilated 
walls  of  Llanthony  prove  what  great  and  noble  edifices 
Religion  once  reared  in  our  immediate  vicinity  ? 
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"Here  was  it,  stranger,  that  the  patron  saint 
Of  Cambria,  passed  his  age  of  penitence, 
A  solitary  man  ;  and  here  he  made 
His  hermitage,  the  roots  his  food,  his  drink, 
Of  Honddy's  mountain  stream.    Perchance  thy  youth 
Has  read  with  eager  wonder,  how  the  Knight 
Of  Wales,  in  Ormandine's  enchanted  lower 
Slept  the  long  sleep :  and  if  that  in  thy  veins 
Flows  the  pure  blood  of  Cambria,  sure  that  blood 
Has  flowed  with  quicker  impulse  at  the  tale 
Of  Daffyd's  deeds,  when,  through  the  press  of  war 
His  gallant  comrades  followed  his  green  crest 
To  conquests.     Stranger  !  HattereVs  mountain  neights, 
And  this  fair  vale  of  Ewias,  and  the  stream 
Of  Honndy,  to  thine  after  thoughts  will  rise 
More  grateful,  thus  associate  with  the  name 
Of  Daffy  d,  and  the  deeds  of  other  days" — SOTJTHET. 


Saints,  classical  and  northern. — St.  David,  or  Daffyd. — His  life  and 
character. — His  retirement  to  solitude  in  the  vale  of  Ewias. — 
Chronicle  by  the  Monk  of  Llanthony. — Situation  of  the  Chapel. — 
Sir  William  de  Laci. — Becomes  a  hermit. — Probable  reasons  for 
his  doing  so. — His  spiritual  conflicts. — Ernesi  joins  him. — They 
found  a  monastery. — Munificence  of  the  Empress  Maud,  and  of 
Henry  the  First. — Civil  wars  devastate  the  monastery. — Antipathy 
to  monks  displayed  by  "Welshmen. — Laughable  events. — The 
monks  seek  refuge  in  Hereford. — Description  of  the  ruins. 

THAT  faculty,  inclination,  or  propensity,  in  the  mind  of 
man,  called  by  phrenologists  the  organ  of  Veneration, 
has  many  and  diverse  ways  of  developcment  and 
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action.  Wherever  the  true  God  has  not  been  known, 
or  where  it  has  been  the  interest  of  priestcraft  and 
tyranny  to  conceal  Him  and  His  word  from  the  know- 
ledge of  men;  some  inferior  object  or  objects  have 
been  set  up  in  his  place.  Thus  the  Egyptians  had  their 
numerous  gods,  in  whom  the  common  people  believed 
and  trusted;  while  the  more  learned  only  acknow- 
ledged one  Supreme  Being,  whose  name  was  too  sacred 
even  to  be  repeated.  The  Greeks,  with  the  aid  of 
their  rich  and  glowing  fancy,  peopled  the  whole  exist- 
ing universe  with  gods ;  every  wood  had  its  nymph, 
and  every  stream  and  fountain  its  presiding  deity. 
Beautiful  as  was  this  theory,  it  vanished  like  a  delusive 
mist  before  the  light  of  Christianity ;  for,  scarcely  had 
the  latter  set  its  foot  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 
than  its  corrupt  teachers,  finding  the  pure  doctrines  of 
the  Saviour,  and  the  simple  worship  of  the  Trinity 
unsuited  for  their  purposes  of  spiritual  despotism,  set 
up  a  system  of  real,  if  not  literal  Polytheism  as  far 
below  its  beautiful  Grecian  prototype  as  the  latter  was 
distant  from  incorrupt  religion.  This  was  Saint- 
worship,  in  truth  a  clumsy  parody  of  what  it 
superseded.  At  first  it  was  a  simple  and  laudable 
reverence  for  those  great  and  good  men,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  eminence  in  piety, 
their  industry  in  the  work  of  conversion,  or  their 
courage  at  the  Pagan  tribunal,  and  their  unyielding 
fortitude  when  bound  to  the  torturing  rack,  or  chained 
to  the  fiery  stake.  Soon  this  reverence  extended  to 
adoration,  and  adoration  to  worship ;  the  list  increased 
and  multiplied,  and  many  deluded  wretches  not  finding 
means  of  signalizing  themselves  by  martyrdom,  volun- 
tarily underwent  the  greatest  miseries  and  most 
excruciating  tortures,  in  hopes  of  canonization  after 
death. 
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It  was  not  many  centuries  before  these  gods  of 
man's  creation  were  adored  more  than  the  great  God 
of  the  universe,  and  were,  in  many  instances,  often 
prayed  to  when  His  name  was  forgotten.  In  what  was 
this  better  than  Polytheism  ?  in  fact  it  was  Polytheism 
stript  of  its  beauty.  The  gods  of  Greece,  the  gods  of 
War,  of  Wisdom,  and  of  Love ;  the  deities  of  rivers,  of 
mountains,  and  of  woods,  were  replaced  by  saints  of 
like  haunts  and  qualities.  Even  Cupid  found  his 
successor  in  St.  Valentine,  and  the  forests  and  solitudes 
of  earth  were  peopled  by  grim  and  bearded  hermits 
and  wrinkled  female  recluses,  instead  of  the  ever 
lovely  Dryads,  Fawns,  and  Naiads.  What  raises  our 
wonder  principally  is  the  adoration  paid  to  many, 
whose  only  virtue  was  leading  a  miserable,  solitary 
life,  in  filth,  poverty,  and  uselessness ;  pinched  by 
voluntary  hunger,  and  tormented  by  their  morbid 
fancies  and  superstitious  fears.*  Of  this  class  was  St. 
Simon  Stylites,  who  passed,  upon  the  summit  of  a 
pillar,  the  greater  part  of  his  miserable  existence. 

But,  nevertheless,  many  of  the  saints  have  a  claim 
upon  our  respect.  We  mentioned  the  warlike  saints, 
those  who  fought  for  Christianity,  and  finished  their 

*  When  we  read  the  lives  of  some  of  these  "  saints,"  their  mental 
tortures,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  inflicted  penance  on  them- 
selves, by  abstinence  from  food,  kneeling  on  cold  stones,  scourging, 
wearing  of  sharp  iron  crosses  next  the  skin,  and  crowns  of  spikes  on 
their  heads,  dirtiness  in  person,  hair-cloth  shirts,  nocturnal  watchings, 
stiflings  of  natural  affection,  and  subduing  all  the  senses  to  a  slavish 
obedience  to  men  like  themselves,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if 
many  of  the  "saints"  lived  now,  they  would,  instead  of  being 
worshipped  and  reverenced,  be  deemed  proper  inmates  for  those 
extensive  and  well-conducted  establishments  which  the  wisdom  of 
the  country  appoints  for  the  cure  and  safety  of  those  persons,  on  the 
state  of  whose  minds  has  successfully  been  held  a  commission  of  "  De 
Lunatico  Inquirendo." 
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lives  iu  religious  seclusion.  Of  this  class  was  St. 
David,  or  Daffyd,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
founder  of  Llanthony. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  history  of  a  man  who 
lived  in  such  a  doubtful  period  as  the  sixth  century. 

Everybody  has  read  the  "  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom,"  and  every  Welshman  knows  that  St. 
David  was  the  patron  saint  of  his  unconquered  country. 
In  the  book  we  have  just  mentioned,  which  is  a 
romance  compiled  from  old  ballads,  the  numberless 
valiant  exploits  of  the  Cambrian  warrior  may  be  read, 
in  company  with  those  of  St.  George,  St.  Denis,  and 
the  other  champions. 

Though  the  sober  and  common  sense  mind  may 
laugh  at  the  storied  legends  of  the  middle  ages,  they 
have  often  a  deeper  signification  than  may  at  first  be 
imagined.  Everything  is  symbolical,  and  even  natural 
events  are  coloured  by  a  tinge  of  allegory.  Thus,  the 
common  fable  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  refers  to 
a  noted  prelate,  who,  by  his  strenuous  exertions, 
crushed  a  dangerous  heresy,  which  was  supposed  to 
.devastate  Egypt  as  a  dragon  or  other  monster  would 
actually  do. 

Whether  St.  David,  in  his  early  life,  was  a  warrior 
or  not,  we  cannot  say ;  whether  he  employed  his  time 
and  talents  in  subduing  the  enemies  of  the  Cross,  by 
his  sword  or  by  his  eloquence,  or  by  both,  is  uncertain; 
but  this  we  know,  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Caer  Leon, 
in  Monmouthshire,  the  favourite  abode  of  King 
Arthur,  of  whom  he  is  the  reputed  uncle,  and  the 
home  of  the  gallant  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  He 
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afterwards  removed  to  Menevia,  in  Pembrokeshire, 
which  from  him  obtained  the  name  of  St.  David's. 
Finding  age  and  infirmity  creep  upon  him  he  retired 
to  a  small  chapel  on  the  banks  of  the  Hodeni*  To  use 
the  words  of  the  monkish  historian,  "it  was  a  poor 
building  covered  with  moss  and  ivy,  and  surrounded 
with  shrubs ;  it  would  scarce  receive  a  man  or  a  beast ; 
but  it  is  celebrated  in  fame,  and  we  have  sure  tradition 
of  old  that  St.  David  did  here  retire  from  the  conver- 
sation of  men,  and  lived  here  a  solitary  life  for  many 
years." 

The  circumstances  attending  the  foundation  of  the 
Priory  are  so  romantic  and  singular  that  they  appear 
more  like  the  events  of  a  novel  than  those  of  real  life. 
But  they  are,  nevertheless,  true  ;  and  nothing  has,  as 
yet,  appeared  to  render  improbable  the  events  recorded 
by  the  Monk  of  Llanthony,  whose  chronicle  we  shall 
often  quote  in  this  chapter.  And  the  chronicle  itself  is 
written  in  such  a  simple,  devout,  and  truthful  style, 
that  it  cannot,  even  as  a  piece  of  composition,  fail  to 
interest  the  most  sated  reader.  And,  while  we  admire 
the  style  we  can  no  less  help  admiring  the  spirit  in 
which  the  narrative  is  written.  The  Monk  of  Llan- 
thony must  have  been  one  in  a  thousand  ;  one  who  no 
less  loved  his  order  than  the  religion  he  professed. 

The  site  of  the  chapel  is  thus  described :  "  But  why 
do  I  describe  the  situation  of  a  place,  when  all  things 
are  so  much  changed  from  what  they  were,  when  it 
was  first  inhabited  ?  for  the  broken  rocks  made  it 
scarce  passable  for  the  swift,  light-footed  beasts,  of 

*  Also  called  the  Hondu,  the  Honndy,  the  Hotheni ;  in  Atkyn's 
History  of  Gloucestershire,  Hodeni. 
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which  there  was  a  great  number.  In  former  times, 
these  rocks  surrounded  and  darkened  the  valley ;  for 
they  were  crowned  by  tall,  towering  trees,  which 
yielded  a  wonderful  and  delightful  prospect  to  all 
beholders,  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  middle  of  the 
valley,  although  clothed  with  many  tall  trees,  and  sunk 
as  it  were  into  a  narrow  deep  abyss,  yet  was  it  exposed 
to  all  inclemencies  of  the  air,  and  was  sure  to  suffer, 
though  the  ground  should  be  unthawed  by  day,  or  the 
bright  stars  shine  by  night.  It  was  sometimes 
disturbed  by  a  strong  blighting  wind,  other  times 
with  dark  clouds  and  violent  rains;  or  else  incom- 
moded with  hard  frosts  and  cold  hail,  or  heaped  up 
with  snow,  whilst  in  other  places  there  was  a  mild  and 
gentle  air.  The  large  and  plentiful  springs,  which 
flowed  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  falling  in 
with  a  pleasant  murmur,  united  into  a  river  in  the 
valley,  and  divided  where  were  great  plenty  of  variety 
of  fishes  amongst  the  crystal  streams.  Sometimes, 
when  great  rains  fell,  which  was  frequent  in  that  place, 
the  floods  impatient  of  restraint  would  break  out  and 
drown  the  neighbouring  places;  overturning  rocks, 
and  tearing  up  trees  by  the  roots.  There  were,  how- 
ever, very  fruitful  pastures  amongst  these  spacious 
mountains,  and  rich  meadow  land  for  feeding  cattle, 
which  did  compensate  for  the  barrenness  of  the  other 
parts,  and  make  amends  for  the  want  of  corn.  The  air 
was  healthful  though  thick,  and  preserved  the  inhabi- 
tants to  an  extreme  old  age,,  but  the  people  were 
savage,  without  any  religion,  vagabonds,  and  delighted 
in  stealth :  they  had  no  settled  abode,  but  removed 
from  place  to  place  as  often  as  mind  and  weather 
inclined  them." 

The  holy  father  had  good  reason  to  be  prejudiced 
against  the  inhabitants,  as  will  appear  anon. 
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After  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  centuries,  when 
the  mouldering  chapel  was  the  only  visible  relic  of  the 
Saint  Champion  of  Wales,  a  mere  accident  caused  a 
wandering  knight  to  take  his  abode  there  as  a  hermit. 
Others  following  his  example,  a  Priory  was  founded, 
and  this  was  the  origin  of  Llanthony.  But  let  the 
monk  tell  us  in  his  own  words  : — 

"When,  therefore,  it  seemed  good  to  Almighty 
Providence  that  a  bright  light  should  shine  forth  out 
of  a  neglected  spark,  one,  who  was  an  attendant  of  the 
family,  and  kin  to  an  English  prince,  who  afterwards 
was  a  companion  and  considerable  person  himself  went 
a  hunting,  and  earnestly  pursued  the  chase  of  the  wild 
beasts  over  the  rocks  into  their  most  obscure  dens  and 
hiding  places.  This  was  not  brought  to  pass  by  chance, 
but  Divine  Providence  directed  him  thither,  after  much 
toil,  and  sweat,  and  creeping  through  the  valley.  The 
name  of  the  prince  was  Hugh  de  Laci ;  the  name  of 
his  attendant,  who  was  a  chosen  vessel  of  mercy,  was 
William ;  who  being  fatigued  with  heat  and  the 
roughness  of  the  way,  laid  himself  down  on  the  grass 
to  refresh  himself :  but,  behold  !  another  heat  influences 
him,  and,  while  he  quenches  his  natural  thirst,  a  nobler 
thirst  arises ;  for,  while  he  considers  the  loftiness  of 
the  mountain,  the  vast  broken  rocks,  the  windings  of 
the  valley,  the  noisy  stream,  and,  pondering  these 
things  in  his  mind,  he  entertained  this  thought.  'These 
solitary  retirements  must  be  pleasant  and  agreeable  to 
one  who  trusts  in  his  blessed  Saviour,  and  must 
preserve  him  safe  amidst  the  sharpest  persecution.  Oh 
happy  they,  who  clad  in  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins, 
following  Christ  through  the  roughest  rocks,  and 
darkest  caves,  can  yet  prefer  them  before  the  glitter- 
ing palaces  of  princes,  being  enlightened  with  a  steady 
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faith.  How  much  better  it  is  to  dwell  humbly  in  the 
house  of  God,  than  to  be  haughty  in  the  habitations  of 
sinners !  Is  not  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  to  be  gained 
by  force  ?  And  those  who  intend  to  gain  it  must  pass 
through  the  tribulations  of  this  world. 

Whilst  these  and  the  like  he  revolved  silently  in  his 
mind,  being  suggested  to  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
he  lifted  np  his  eyes,  and  espied  the  chapel' before- 
mentioned,  not  far  off ;  and  being  highly  transported, 
he  cries  out,  '  Behold  how  blessed  an  opportunity  offers 
itself.  I  see  an  house  of  prayer ;  and  why  should  I 
regard  for  any  other  thing  ?  for  God  will  not  suffer  the 
righteous  soul  to  perish  with  hunger ;  now  that  I  have 
escaped  the  snares  of  the  hunters,  God  forbid  that  I 
should  any  more,  through  folly,  entangle  myself  in 
earthly  affairs.'  He  said,  and  turned  off  his  comrades 
and  dogs,  and,  accompanied  with  few,  resolves  to  serve 
his  God :  he  breaks  forth  in  these  words,  '  Behold  they 
who  are  clothed  in  soft  raiment  are  in  king's  palaces ; 
it  shall  no  more  be  so  with  me ;  but  I  will  henceforth 
cast  off  the  old  man  with  all  its  deeds  and  appetites, 
with  all  its  delights  and  pleasures.'  He  lays  aside  his 
belt,  and  girds  himself  with  a  rope ;  instead  of  fine 
linen  he  covers  himself  with  hair  cloth,  and,  instead  of 
his  soldier's  robe,  he  loads  himself  with  weighty  irons ; 
and  the  suit  of  armour,  that  did  before  defend  him 
from  the  darts  of  his  enemies,  he  still  continues  for  a 
guard  against  his  old  enemy,  the  devil ;  that,  by  how 
much  the  more  the  outward  man  was  afflicted  with 
austerity,  the  inner  man  might  be  more  secured  for 
the  service  of  God  ;  and,  that  his  zeal  might  not  grow 
cold,  and  continue  but  for  a  short  time,  he  therefore 
crucified  himself  in  this  manner,  and  continued  his 
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hard  armour  upon  his  body,  until  it  was  worn  out  with 
rust  and  age.     And  this  is  affirmed  for  a  certain  fact." 

So  says  the  Monk ;  and,  very  likely,  his  account  is 
true — cum  grano  salis.  "We,  however,  who  live  in  a 
time  when  all  records  of  the  past  do  not  meet  with 
that  implicit  credence  they  formerly  obtained,  must 
confess  that  we  do  not  see  anything  miraculous  in  the 
event,  or  any  reason  for  imputing  extraordinary  merit 
to  the  conduct  of  Sir  William  de  Laci.  His  decision, 
for  some  reasons,  was  a  very  prudent  one,  and  required 
but  little  self-denial,  putting  aside  the  minor  circum- 
stances, which  are  evidently  exaggerated.  A  quiet 
life,  in  such  a  retreat,  must  have  been  far  preferable  to 
riding  over  the  face  of  a  strange  and  barbarous 
country,  cleaving  thick-sculled  Saxons  from  the  crown 
to  the  girdle,  exposed  all  the  time  to  shafts  not  less 
unerring  than  the  bullets  of  modern  Kaffirs.  Besides 
all  this,  he  had  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  enjoying 
a  reputation  for  sanctity — a  very  pleasant  thing,  no 
doubt,  when  obtained  at  a  small  expense,  and  bringing 
in  its  own  reward  in  the  shape  of  offerings  from  all  the 
surrounding  country.  That  he  did  become  famous  is 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  circumstances  that 
followed. 

The  chronicle  goes  on  to  relate  how  the  soldier 
hermit  continued  to  inhabit  his  sanctum  sanctorum, 
amongst  the  mountains ;  how,  though  at  first  illiterate, 
(not  an  unusual  thing  at  that  time)  he  was  miraculously 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  letters ;  how  he  was 
honoured  with  priest's  orders;  and  how  the  devil 
assaulted  him  with  the  most  flattering  temptations. 
"It  was  known  to  several  who  had  it  from  his  own 
mouth,  that,  when  he  was  old  and  full  of  years,  and 
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loaded  with  great  age,  and  was  to  say  mass  on  some 
solemn  festival,  (for  he  never  failed  on  any  day  to  say 
mass)  the  devil,  the  common  enemy  to  purity  and 
chastity,  would  often  on  such  occasions  disturb  him 
in  the  night  with  lascivious  apparitions." 

The  fame  of  William  spread  far  and  near.  He  soon 
achieved  more  fame  as  a  hermit  than  he  ever  could 
have  obtained  as  a  soldier.  Not  only  the  neighbouring 
country  resounded  with  his  praises,  but  their  echoes 
in  due  time  reached  the  court  of  Henry  the  First. 

But  he  was  not  long  suffered  to  enjoy  his  fame 
alone.  Probably  he  was  heartily  tired  of  it,  and  would 
have  given  it  all  up  for  a  chance  of  returning  to 
the  world ;  but  he  had  taken  the  step,  and  it  was  too 
late  to  draw  back  without  bringing  upon  himself 
universal  contempt ;  so  he  was  now  forced  to  remain 
in  company  with  his  breviary,  his  scourge,  his  crucifix, 
and  his  unwashed  and  unchanged  garments,  a  misera- 
ble, solitary,  unclean  hermit ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  pride  of  his  district,  and  the  admiration  of  his 
country.  Ernesi,  a  "venerable  person,"  who  had  been 
chaplain  to  Queen  Maud,  hearing  the  fame  of  "William, 
determined  to  go  himself  and  ascertain  how  far  report 
had  spoken  truth  concerning  him,  and,  perhaps,  with 
an  idea  of  ascertaining  whether  he  himself  might  not 
gather  a  few  crumbs  of  the  applause  so  liberally 
bestowed  on  his  intended  host. 

We  read  that  William  was  overjoyed  at  the  arrival 
of  the  new  comer,  and,  after  shewing  him  all  the 
civilities  the  place  could  afford,  they  passed  the  night 
in  religious  (?)  conversation. 
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doubt  a  companion  was  welcome  to  the  soldier 
hermit  after  his  long  solitude,  and  the  conversation 
after  supper  must  have  been  pleasant  to  both. 

Ernesi  was,  evidently,  a  clever  man,  as  the  shrewd- 
ness and  judgment,  not  to  say  cunning,  he  shewed,  not 
long  after  his  determination  to  stop  at  Llanthony  fully 
evince. 

In  a  short  time  they  contrived  to  build  a  small 
church,  doubtless  from  the  offerings  which  the 
neighbouring  peasants  were  only  too  glad  to  bestow. 
In  this  act  we  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  design 
of  Ernesi,  namely,  the  foundation  of  a  religious 
establishment.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man, 
bred  in  courts  could  long  exist  in  almost  total  solitude. 
This  church  was  consecrated  by  Urban,  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  Eameline,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  the  year 
1108,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

It  appears  that  Hugh  de  Laci  took  care  his  kinsman 
should  not  want.  Not  only  did  he  do  this,  but  when 
the  church  was  built  he  granted  several  large  farms  for  . 
its  maintenance.  Ernesi,  who  appears  to  have  had  his 
own  way  in  everything,  now  propounded  his  scheme  of 
establishing  a  monastery.  William  would  not,  at  first 
agree  to  this,  but  could  not  withhold  his  consent  when 
the  project  was  backed  by  Anselm,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  They  chose  the  order  of  Canons  regular, 
an  inferior  sort  of  Augustan  monks.  Eegular  Canons 
were  obliged  to  a  strict  observance  of  the  rules  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine,  by  whom  they  were  founded. 
(He  was  Bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa,  about  400,  A.  c.) 
They  were  not  eminent  till  the  eleventh  century,  and 
did  not  come  to  England  till  after  the  conquest.  St. 
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Gregory's,  of  Canterbury,  being  their  first  permanent 
community,  founded  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  in  1084. 
They  were  also  called  Black  Canons,  from  the  nature 
of  their  dress,  which  was  a  long  black  cassock,  with  a 
white  rochet  over  it,  a  black  cloak,  with  a  hood  of  the 
same  colour.  They  also  wore  beards,  whereas  all  the 
regular  monks  were  closely  shaved,  and  wore  a  cap  on 
their  heads. 

St.  Oswald's  Priory,  and  that  at  Cirencester,  were 
likewise  of  this  order. 

Forty  monks  from  the  convents  of  Martin  and  St. 
Trinity,  in  and  near  London,  and  out  of  Colchester, 
soon  filled  the  new  monastery.  Ernesi  received  his 
reward  in  being  elected  prior. 

Besides  the  encouragement  given  it  by  many  rich 
and  eminent  barons,  Henry  the  First  and  his  Queen 
Maud  bestowed  the  most  liberal  patronage  upon  it. 

A  singular  circumstance  is  related,  shewing  the  high 
opinion  the  Empress  Maud  entertained  of  William  de 
Laci.  Hearing  of  his  contempt  for  riches,  "  she  once 
desired  he  would  give  her  leave  to  place  her  hand  in 
his  bosom ;  he,  with  great  modesty,  submitted  to  her 
importunity ;  she  by  that  means  conveyed  a  large 
purse  of  gold  between  his  coarse  shirt  and  iron 
boddice,  and  thus,  by  a  pleasant  innocent  subtlety, 
she  thought  to  administer  some  comfortable  relief  to 
him. 


He  did  comply  but  unwillingly,  that  the  queen  might 
extend  fcer  liberality  in  adorning  the  church." 
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During  the  reign  of  Ernesi,  Walter,  a  constable  of 
the  King's  guards,  became  a  monk  at  Llanthony  ;  and,, 
some  time  after,  Ernesi  himself  was  released  by  death 
from  the  charge  of  the  monastery  he  had  so  assiduously 
endeavoured  to  found.  Robert  de  Retun  was  the 
second  prior.  Being  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  high 
moral  character,  he  was  not  long  suffered  to  remain  in 
a  place  where  so  small  a  field  of  action  presented  itself. 
He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Hereford,  "  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  whole  church,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
clergy,  and  with  the  general  applause  of  the  whole 
kingdom." 

Robert  de  Braci  was  elected  the  third  prior,  partly 
on  account  of  his  zeal  for  religion,  and  partly  because 
his  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  his  predecessor, 
which  the  brethren  took  for  a  good  omen ;  but  what 
followed  proved  the  reverse  to  be  the  case. 

Henry  the  First,  who  was  a  great  patron  of  monastic 
establishments,  dying,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury also  taking  his  leave  of  this  world  a  few  days 
afterwards,  the  kingdom  and  the  clergy  lost  their 
protector,  and  the  Monk  of  Llanthony  bitterly  laments 
the  anarchy,  both  civil  and  religious,  that  followed. 
He  says,  "  the  people  do  break  forth  into  violent 
sedition  who  before  were  curbed  by  the  King's 
authority,  not  by  their  regard  of  justice;  the  sons 
of  wickedness  do  rage  everywhere  and  there  were 
none  to  restrain  them ;  the  mob  murder,  burn,  and 
there  were  none  to  deliver  the  remnant  out  of  their 
hands ;  and  because  there  was  none  who  could  stand 
as  a  wall  to  guard  the  house  of  Israel,  therefore  the 
spreading  mischief  invades  the  sanctuary,  for  all 
conspire  in  the  subversion  of  churches  and  religion; 
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like  people  like  priest.  The  church  of  Llanthony 
suffers  in  the  midst  of  a  wicked  and  perverse  gene- 
ration, which  from  their  innate  barbarity  did  delight 
in  plunder  and  rapine.  Added  to  these,  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  nation,  their  natural  rage,  and  their 
insolent  and  bold  invading  other's  rights,  together 
with  their  utter  ignorance  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
these  must  administer  fuel  to  the  fire." 

The  Monk  is  always  severe  upon  the  Welsh,  who 
appear  to  have  treated  the  holy  fathers  of  Llanthony 
with  much  less  reverence  than  the  latter  seem  to  have 
expected.  William  the  hermit  met  with  kindness  and 
encouragement,  and  Ernesi  was  revered  as  a  holy  man ; 
but  when  the  peaceful  vale  of  Ewias  was  darkened  by 
the  presence  of  forty  hooded  shavelings,  the  unlettered 
natives,  instead  of  appreciating  the  spiritual  advantages 
of  having  so  many  worthy  anchorites  living  amongst 
them,  annoyed  them  in  every  possible  way.  They 
even  went  so  far  (according  to  the  chronicle)  as  to 
prevent  them  obtaining  necessary  food. 

One  circumstance  which  particularly  disturbed  them 
was  this.  A  Welshman,  who  had  quarrelled  with  his 
neighbours,  sought  refuge  in  the  monastery  from  their 
threats  and  weapons.  He  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
outer  court,  together  with  the  women  of  his  family. 
Being  pursued  from  this  he  flew  to  the  innermost 
offices ;  the  ladies  taking  possession  of  the  refectory, 
"were  not  ashamed  to  sing  and  profane  that  place 
with  their  loose  behaviour."  Whether  they  made  any 
conquests  we  are  not  informed,  but  the  monk  says  that 
"  great  confusion  appeared  in  the  monastery,  lest  some 
of  the  weaker  brethren  should  be  led  into  sin."  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  with  clamorous  and  vindictive 
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enemies  without,  and  more  dangerous  enemies  within, 
the  brethren  of  Llanthony  were  distracted  with  fear 
and  doubt.  They  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  who, 
being  of  a  generous  and  compassionate  nature,  indeed 
the  model  of  a  bishop,  according  to  St.  Paul,  asked 
them  to  leave  their  now  dangerous  habitation,  and 
come  to  his  palace.  Not  knowing  which  way  to  turn, 
they  gladly  acceded  to  his  invitation  and  repaired  to 
the  episcopal  palace  of  Hereford,  where  he  surrendered 
the  whole  house  to  them,  "  his  barns,  cellars,  chapel, 
and  all  other  useful  offices,  that  they  might  again 
perform  the  divine  services,  in  the  bishop's  house ; " 
and,  that  nothing  necessary  might  be  wanting  to  them, 
he  set  apart  sufficient  revenues  to  be  at  their  disposal. 

And  thus  the  monks  of  Llanthony  were  driven  from 
their  original  habitation,  only  a  few  of  the  more 
courageous  remaining  behind.  Our  next  chapter  will 
shew  the  plan  they  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
good  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

But,  before  we  conclude,  a  brief  description  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Welsh  priory,  must  find  a  place  in  this 
chapter.  Unlike  the  Abbeys  of  Tintern,  Eoche,  Foun- 
tains, or  Newstead,  which  owe  a  great  part  of  their 
beauty  to  the  covering  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  which 
Time  has  thrown  over  them,  Llanthony  presents  a 
comparatively  desolate  appearance ;  for  scarcely  any 
shrubs  or  feathery  trees  adorn  its  massive  walls,  and 
the  ivy,  that  almost  constant  accompaniment  of  "  ruins 
old,"  is  wanting.  Great  part  of  the  south  and  east 
walls  have  disappeared,  and  the  roof  has  long  since 
fallen  in.  But  the  weather-moulding  still  remaining, 
which  murks  the  form  of  the  latter,  shows  it  must  have 
been  of  lofty  pitch.  The  tower  arches  are  remarkably 
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fine.  The  south  row  of  nave  arches  still  remains,  also 
the  clerestory  windows  above  them,  and  the  small  Early 
English  columns,  resting  on  corbels  which  supported 
the  groining  of  the  vaulted  roof.  The  interior,  and 
the  view  of  the  west  front  are  particularly  grand. 
Remains  of  the  chapter-house,  one  transept,  and  a 
small  chapel  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  a  subter- 
ranean passage  faced  with  hewn  stone,  supposed  to 
have  led  to  the  Old  Castle,  is  exhibited  to  strangers. 
The  style  of  the  whole  building  is  a  mixture  of 
Norman  and  Early  English. 

A  small  portion  of  the  original  building  on  the  west 
side  is  now  used  as  a  church,  so  that  we  may  still  say 
with  the  Monk,  whose  chronicle  we  have  quoted,  that 
Llanthony  was  never  "  wholly  deprived  of  the 
residence  of  some  of  the  religious."  The  remains  of 
the  first  Llanthony  admirably  illustrate  what  we  stated 
in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  monks  always  designed 
their  churches  in  accordance  with  the  sites  they 
adorned  and  the  scenery  that  surrounded  them.  Like 
the  lofty,  but  somewhat  barren  mountains,  which  rear 
their  rocky  summits  around  the  vale  of  Ewias,  the 
church  of  Llanthony  was  tall,  simple,  and  majestic,  and 
must,  when  in  perfection,  have  been  a  worthy  monu- 
ment to  its  illustrious  founders,  and  no  less  a  credit  to 
those  who  designed  it.  As  we  contemplate  its 
deserted  ruins,  the  consequences  of  social  anarchy, 
obdurate  bigotry,  and  the  vices  of  a  corrupt  and 
degraded  priesthood,  let  us  congratulate  ourselves, 
and  thank  Providence  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  peace, 
and  a  land  of  liberty,  wherein  every  one  can  worship 
God  after  his  own  manner,  secure  from  the  assaults  of 
fanatics,  or  the  insults  of  barbarous  and  ignorant  men  ; 
and  in  which  the  clergy  so  far  from  leaving  their 
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churches  to  ruin  and  decay,  are  remarkable  for  their 
zeal  in  restoring  the  glorious  buildings  of  former  times 
and  in  erecting  new  and  beautiful  structures  to  meet 
the  religious  wants  of  an  increasing  population. 
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'  Relentless  walls  !  whose  darksome  round  contains 
Repentant  sighs  and  voluntary  pains ; 
Ye  rugged  rocks  !  which  holy  knees  have  worn  ; 
Ye  groves  and  caverns  shagged  with  rugged  thorn  ! 
Shrines  !  wJwre  their  vigils  pale-eyed  virgins  keep, 
And  pitying  saints  whose  statues  learn  to  weep  ! 
Though  cold  like  you,  unmoved  and  silent  grown, 
I  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone." — POPE. 


Removal  of  the  Monks  of  Llanthony  to  Gloucester. — The  Church  of 
St.  Mary  consecrated. — Liberality  of  Milo  de  Laci  and  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford. — Successive  Priors. — The  Monks  become  corrupt. — 
They  refuse  to  return  to  Wales. — The  Church  of  St.  John  despoiled. 
— Subsequent  history. — Legend  of  St.  Margaret  of  Badgeworth. 

THE  temporary  asylum,  to  which  the  brethren  of  Llan- 
thony had  fled  for  protection  from  their  Welsh 
enemies,  was  destined  to  be  their  home  for  a  longer 
period  than  they  had  at  first  anticipated.  They  had 
hoped  that  the  storm  would  blow  over,  and  that  they 
might  soon  return  to  their  famous  convent;  but, 
instead  of  becoming  better,  affairs  daily  grew  worse. 
The  civil  wars  between  the  Queen  Maud,  and  the 
usurper  Stephen,  devastated  the  country,  and  rendered 
every  place  unsafe.  To  return  to  such  an  unprotected 
spot  as  the  vale  of  Ewias,  when  the  unsettled  state  of 
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society,  rendered  it  easy  for  the  Welshman  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  priestly  neighbours,  without  fear  of 
punishment,  would  have  been  the  height  of  madness. 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford,  we  are  informed,  was 
much  concerned  by  these  events.  Doubtless  also  he 
found  the  sustenance  of  forty  monks  no  small  addition 
to  his  weekly  expenses.  After  entertaining  them  for 
two  years  he  began  to  consider  how  he  might  fix  them 
in  a  safe  and  quiet  place. 

After  revolving  over  many  plans  in  his  mind  he 
went  to  Milo  de  Laci,  the  constable,  Earl  of  Hereford, 
and  told  him  how  affairs  stood,  and  the  difficult  and 
painful  position  in  which  the  brethren  were  placed. 
He  reminded  him  of  the  great  devotion  of  his  father 
Walter,  whose  bones  rested  in  the  monastery  ;  and  so 
wrought  upon  the  mind  of  the  Earl  that  he  gave  them 
a  certain  portion  of  land  called  Hyde,  near  Gloucester, 
on  which  to  erect  a  new  establishment,  which  should 
be  called  Llanthony,  after  the  former  one,  that  it  might 
be  known  as  a  branch  of  the  mother  church. 

The  monks  could  not  have  been  quite  so  badly  off  as 
they  would  wish  us  to  believe  ;  for  we  read  that  they 
"  with  wonderful  celerity  erected  a  church,  with  the 
money  they  had  saved  from  Llanthony,  and  with  further 
supplies  from  the  generous  Bishop  of  Hereford ;  so 
that  we  find  they  were  not  utterly  destitute,  though 
content  to  accept  a  gratuitous  home  and  unearned 
subsistence.  But  monkery  is  ever  the  same,  grasping 
and  selfish  ;  as  JEdituus  acknowledged,  "  though  the 
sky  were  brass  and  the  earth  iron,  we  should  have 
wherewithal  to  stuff;  *  *  *  * 

though  they  were  to  continue  so  for  seven  or  eight 
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years  longer  than  the  famine  in  Egypt."*  The  nature 
of  the  holy  fathers  seems  to  have  been  spoiled  by  their 
stay  in  Hereford,  and  when  they  came  to  Gloucester 
they  grew,  if  anything,  more  corrupt  than  before. 

The  new  church  was  solemnly  consecrated  in  the 
year  1136,  by  Simon,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
Robert,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  Bishop  intended  that  the 
community  should  return  to  their  old  residence  when 
times  became  more  tranquil,  leaving  only  thirteen  of 
their  number  at  the  new  foundation.  Milo  de  Laci 
appears  to  have  had  a  partiality  for  the  Gloucester 
monastery ;  for  he  at  first  insisted  that  the  thirteen 
monks  left  should  be  the  choicest  of  the  whole 
fraternity;  however,  he  was,  afterwards,  contented 
with  the  assurance  that  they  should  be  very  discreet 
and  reputable.  But  the  establishment  flourished  far 
beyond  the  hopes  of  its  founders,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  exceeded  the  mother  church  in  Wales  in  every 
respect  but  the  purity  and  religion  of  its  occupants. 
Milo  de  Laci  and  all  his  family  endowed  it  with  costly 
gifts  and  large  possessions,  but  these  latter  only  seem 
to  have  spoiled  the  monks  and  made  them  unmindful 
of  the  spot  whence  they  had  come.  Speaking  of  these 
gifts,  the  chronicler  remarks :  "  I  wish  to  God  they  had 
made  a  good  use  of  these  donations,  which  were  so 
piously  and  liberally  bestowed  upon  them,  that  their 
abundance  might  not  have  puffed  them  up  with  pride, 
and  made  them  forget  their  duty  and  reverence  to 
their  vows ;  for  after  they  were  thus  enriched  and 
advanced  with  honours,  and  courted  with  frequent 

*  Rabelais. 
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visits  of  the  great,  and  fed  and  drank  more  delicately, 
they  forgot  their  original  wildness,  and  did  not  regard 
the  primitive  profession  of  their  mother  church ;  but, 
to  speak  plain,  they  disparaged  it,  and  refused  to  visit 
or  reside  any  more  in  it ;  which  has  much  contributed 
to  the  downfall  of  their  mother  church. 

Robert  de  Eetun  dying,  William  of  Wycombe,  by  a 
canonical  election  of  the  brethren,  attained  the  place 
and  office  of  Prior.  He  had  long  been  chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  "  was  a  man  adorned  with 
many  virtues,  but  a  little  too  austere."  During  his 
rule  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  obtained  from  the  apostolic 
see,  that  the  church  at  Gloucester  was  confirmed  to  be 
a  cell  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Llanthony,  in  Wales, 
by  two  popes,  Eugene  and  Lucy.  This  good  patron, 
and  model  of  a  bishop,  finding  the  monastery  in  debt, 
and  that  twenty  of  the  brethren  had  been  forced  to 
leave  on  that  account,  in  addition  to  the  lands  and 
churches  he  had  already  given  them,  conferred  on  them 
additional  possessions,  in  order  that  the  first  might  not 
be  burdened. 

At  this  place  the  Monk,  after  giving  vent  to  a  most 
eloquent  prayer  for  the  soul  of  this  estimable  man, 
proceeds  to  lament,  in  most  pathetic  terms,  the  evil 
and  ungrateful  conduct  of  the  monks  ;  who,  now  being 
established  in  ease  and  affluence,  forgot  their  vows, 
and  the  obligations  to  their  original  founders,  and 
thought  of  nothing  else  but  pleasure  and  luxury. 
They  said,  and  certainly  with  some  truth,  that  "  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  city  of 
Gloucester  and  the  wild  rocks  of  Hatteril,  between  the 
river  Severn  and  the  brook  Hodeni ;  between  the 
wealthy  English  and  the  beggarly  Welsh  :  there  were 
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fertile  meadows,  here  barren  heaths.  Had  our  monk 
been  a  Protestant  he  could  not  have  been  more  zealous 
in  exposing  the  defects  of  his  brethren.  He  goes  on 
to  narrate  that  they  said  "  the  church  in  Wales  was  not 
a  place  fit  for  a  reasonable  being  to  live  in,  much  less  for 
the  religious. — I  have  heard  it  affirmed,  and  I  partly 
believe  it,  that  some  of  them  would  say  in  their  light 
discourse  (I  wish  it  did  not  proceed  out  of  the  rancour 
of  their  hearts) ;  that  they  wished  every  stone  of  the 
ancient  foundation  were  a  good  stout  hare.  Others 
have  sacrilegiously  said,  (and,  by  their  leave,  I  will 
out  with  it)  that  they  wished  the  church  and  all  its 
offices  were  swallowed  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

But  because  they  were,  in  common  decency,  bound 
to  keep  up  some  appearance  of  respect  towards  their 
former  habitation,  they  sent  thither  the  old,  weak,  and 
useless  members,  who  could  be  of  no  profit  either  to 
themselves  or  others.  Indeed  the  neglect,  not  to  say 
the  barbarity,  with  which  those  whose  consciences 
compelled  them  to  remain  in  the  parent  church,  were 
treated  by  the  others,  cannot  fail  to  excite  our  indig- 
nation. While  the  Gloucester  monks  were  revelling 
in  plenty,  those  in  Wales  had  scarcely  food  to  eat — 
one  day's  bread  served  for  two.  The  monastery  was 
reduced  to  such  poverty,  that  there  were  not  even 
surplices  in  which  to  perform  the  divine  service,  u  they 
had  no  breeches  and  could  not  with  decency  come  to 
church."  We  quote  the  exact  words.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  monks  of  the  Gloucester  Llanthony  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  title  of  Prebends,  and  when  their 
half-starved  brethren  in  Wales  complained  of  their 
privations,  they  would  only  ridicule  them,  and  answer, 
"  Who  would  go  sing  to  the  wolves  ?  Do  the  whelps 
of  wolves  delight  in  loud  music  ?"  If  any  person  were 
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sent  there,  they  would  ask,  "  What  fault  has  he  com- 
mitted ?  "  And  in  this  manner  the  site  of  St.  David's 
hermitage,  the  scene  of  the  conversion  of  William  de 
Laci,  and  the  monastery  erected  by  the  indefatigable 
Ernesi,  were  spoken  of  as  a  dungeon  and  a  dangerous 
place  of  banishment.  If  any  one  dared  raise  his  voice 
against  this,  he  was  treated  as  a  heinous  delinquent. 
The  library  was  despoiled  of  its  books,  the  storehouse 
and  sacristy  of  their  rich  silken  vestments  and  relics, 
their  deeds  and  charters.  The  ponderous  bells,  which, 
for  so  long,  had  in  vain  sounded  their  unavailing  call 
to  masses  and  matins  through  the  rocky  eminences  of 
the  Cambrian  valley,  were,  notwithstanding  their 
weight,  transported  to  the  more  fertile  and  creaturc- 
comfort-bestowing  plains  of  Gloucester.  Everything 
beautiful,  curious,  or  valuable,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bare  walls,  was  brought  to  the  same  place. 

William  of  Wycombe,  though  a  man  of  learning  and 
a  friend  of  the  Bishop,  did  not  continue  in  office  till 
his  death,  for  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Eoger, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  by  writing  an  able  attack  upon  the 
proceedings  of  his  father.  (The  title  of  it  was  "  The 
whole  Tyranny  and  Malicious  Proceedings  of  the 
Earl,  and  his  Excommunication  from  the  Church  of 
Christ.")  This  dislike  was  fostered  by  the  monks, 
who  suggested  whatever  their  malice  could  invent  to 
the  injury  of  the  Prior,  in  the  eyes  of  Earl  Eoger. 
They  represented  him  as  implacable,  and  of  a  cruel 
nature,  and  that  they  could  no  longer  exist  under  the 
rule  of  such  a  person.  The  Earl  being  both  credulous 
and  haughty,  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  swore  that  he 
would  never  again  enter  the  monastery  while  that  man 
was  prior ;  and,  with  many  blasphemous  expressions, 
threatening  to  destroy  all  that  they  had.  The  Prior 
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finding  himself  menaced  by  the  Earl  on  the  one  hand, 
and  vexed  by  dislike  of  the  community  on  the  other, 
wisely  gave  up  his  post  and  retired  to  Fience,  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  where,  in  the  company  of  one  faithful  monk, 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  When  he  departed, 
Clement,  the  sub-prior,  described  as  "a  person  of  good 
family  and  understanding,"  was  elected  prior.  The 
chronicler  praises  him  in  the  highest  terms.  He  was 
learned,  eloquent,  a  good  divine,  and  possessed  of  solid 
judgment  and  piercing  wit ;  prevalent  in  admonishing, 
powerful  in  preaching,  and  diligent  and  devout  in  all 
the  duties  of  a  spiritual  life.  So  much  did  he  reform 
the  manners  of  the  brethren  that,  during  his  sway,  no 
monastery  in  the  land  exceeded  that  of  Llanthony  "  in 
exact  performance  of  the  service  of  God."  But  what 
most  pleased  the  chronicler,  who  calls  himself  "  his 
son,  and  his  most^  devout  admirer,"  was  that  he  had 
more  respect  for  the  mother  church  than  any  who 
had  preceded  him ;  requiring  the  whole  community, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  to  attend  him,  and  reside 
some  part  of  the  year  at  the  ancient  monastery, 
leaving  thirteen  monks  with  a  superior  at  Gloucester. 
This  custom,  however,  he  could  not  enforce,  through 
the  obstinacy  and  luxurious  habits  of  the  monks,  who 
teased  him  so  much  with  their  importunities  that  he 
used  to  say  "  We  shall  all  go  to  hell  for  the  sake  of  St. 
John."  The  rigour  of  his  conduct  in  this  respect,  and 
the  kindness  with  which  he  treated  some  relations  who 
were  dependent  upon  him,  procured  him  the  ill-will  of 
the  monks  :  but,  notwithstanding  these  disagreeables, 
he  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
monastery  at  Gloucester. 

In  the  time  of  Clement,  Milo  de  Laci  died  in  the 
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Castle  of  Gloucester,  in  which  he  had  lived  as  Gover- 
nor, and  was  buried  at  Llanthony. 

Eobert  de  Norwich,  sub-prior,  succeeded  Clement  in 
1178.  Geoffery  de  Henelane,  distinguished  for  his 
skill  in  physic,  was  the  next.  The  following  prior  was 
Matthew,  who  in  1214  was  made  Abbot  of  Barnley, 
in  Lincolnshire.  John,  who  died  in  1240,  filled  the 
place  which  Matthew  had  vacated.  These  were 
followed  by  Godofry,  who  resigned  in  1251,  Everard, 
Martin,  and  Eoger  de  Godestre ;  "Walter,  in  1285, 
succeeded  by  John  de  Chandos,  Stephen,  Philip,  other- 
wise Peter,  David,  Thomas  de  Gloucester;  John,  in 
1301 ;  after  this,  Simeon  Brockworth,  Edward  St. 
John,  William  Cheriton,  William  de  Penbury,  and 
Thomas  Elenham,  who  presided  in  1415.  Henry 
Dean  was  prior  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth ;  at 
which  time  the  two  Llanthonies  were  formally  united, 
and  the  original  establishment  made  only  a  cell  to  the 
Gloucester  house,  which  was  thus  rendered  the  Priory 
of  Llanthony,  par  excellence.  Prior  Dean  being  made 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  1496, 
he  began  to  rebuild  that  Cathedral.  His  translation 
to  the  see  of  Salisbury  prevented  him  from  completing 
more  than  the  choir.  Good  fortune  seems  to  have 
tracked  the  footsteps  of  this  remarkable  man ;  for  he 
presided  only  one  year  at  Salisbury,  which  see  he 
vacated  in  consequence  of  being  made  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  1501  or  1502,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Moreton. 

Edward  Forest,  to  whom  the  picturesque  gateway  is 
attributed,  succeeded  him  at  Llanthony. 

Eichard  Hempstead  was  the  last  of  the  priors,  and 
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subscribed  with  twenty  others  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  on  the  second  of  Septem- 
ber, 1534  ;  and  on  May  the  tenth,  1539,  surrendered 
to  the  same  monarch. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  gain  particular  details  of 
the  doings  in  the  Priory  after  the  time  of  Clement ; 
because  with  his  life  the  Monk  ends  the  narrative, 
which  we  may  therefore  conclude  he  finished  soon 
after  the  decease  of  his  master.  But  there  is  one 
legend  relating  to  the  monastery  so  interesting  and  so 
romantic,  that  we  should  think  ourselves  inexcusable 
if  we  did  not  give  it  in  this  place  ;  although  we  cannot 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  all  its  details ;  that  it  is  founded 
on  fact  is  certain. 

'^  Uegenfc  of  Sbt  JJWargarct. 

Of  all  the  village  churches  that  adorn  with  their 
massive  towers  or  heaven-pointing  spires,  the  rich  vale 
of  Gloucester,  there  is  perhaps  none  so  attractive,  both 
as  regards  architectural  beauty  and  picturesqueness  of 
situation,  as  that  of  Badgworth,  about  six  miles  from 
Gloucester  and  three  from  Cheltenham.  Its  Decorated 
windows,  the  mullions  and  jamb-mouldings,  of  which 
are  profusely  studded  with  the  ball  flower,  and  the 
almost  cathedral-like  richness  of  its  architecture  arrest 
our  admiration  no  less  than  the  well-wooded  and 
undulating  scenery  surrounding  it,  and  prove  how  well 
the  mediaeval  architects  could  adapt  the  edifices  they 
designed  to  the  spots  in  which  they  were  erected. 
But  not  only  is  the  church  remarkable  for  its  intrinsic 
beauty,  but  also  for  an  association,  which,  perhaps, 
would,  to  most  imaginative  minds,  shed  more  interest 
on  the  church,  and  the  extensive  and  opulent  Priory 

F2 
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to  which  it  belonged,  than  all  the  architectural  charms 
of  the  one,  or  the  historical  importance  of  the  other. 
On  the  north  side  is  a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Margaret,  who  is  supposed  to  be  there  interred ;  and 
concerning  whom  the  following  legend  is  related.  (It 
must  be  understood  that  this  church  belonged  to  a  nun- 
nery, in  the  village,  which  was  subject  to  the  Priory  of 
Llanthony,  near  Gloucester,  and  governed  by  one  of 
the  monks  chosen  from  the  rest  of  the  brethren  of 
that  monastery  ;  and  thus  the  connection  of  the  legend 
with  our  main  subject  will  appear.) 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third  a  powerful  baron, 
hight  Sir  Hugh  de  Spenser,  lived  at  Deerhurst,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester  ;  and  to  him  belonged  also,  for  a 
time,  the  lands  in  Badgworth.  At  an  early  period  of 
his  career  he  was  left  a  widower,  with  one  child,  a 
daughter  named  Margaret,  no  less  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  beauty  of  her  person  than  the  amiability 
of  her  disposition,  which  was  mild,  gentle,  firm 
withal,  yet  highly  sensitive.  The  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third  was,  we  know,  of  an  extremely  warlike 
character,  and  the  lord  and  knight,  no  less  than 
the  serf  or  vassal,  were  required  to  fight  their 
country's  battles.  Sir  Hugh,  most  probably,  took 
active  part  in  the  service  of  his  sovereign;  and 
whether  from  the  wish  to  give  his  daughter  another 
protector,  or  from  interested  motives,  we  cannot  say; 
but,  after  she  attained  a  marriageable  age,  he  selected 
for  her  husband  the  son  of  a  wealthy  baron,  who 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood.  Having  always  received 
the  most  implicit  obedience  from  his  daughter  he 
expected  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  cheerful  compli- 
ance ;  but  imagine  his  astonishment,  when  instead  of 
this,  he  received  a  respectful  but  positive  refusal,  and 
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his  rage  when  he  discovered  the  reason — that  she  loved 
another  !  far  beneath  the  intended  bridegroom  in  point 
of  descent,  but  much  superior  in  character  and  attain- 
ments. Sir  Hugh  stormed,  raved,  entreated ;  all  to  no 
purpose.  His  daughter  was  immoveable;  no  threats 
terrified  her.  All  that  he  could  wring  from  her  was, 
that  she  would  not  marry  without  his  consent ;  but  she 
still  declined  to  pledge  her  faith  to  a  man  whom  she 
detested.  Thinking  to  awe  her  into  submission,  the 
father  told  the  bridegroom  not  to  trouble  himself  about 
the  unaccountable  caprices  of  a  young  and  foolish  girl ; 
and  fixed,  himself,  the  day  for  the  nuptials — but,  in 
the  words  of  the  old  ballad — 

"  The  Kirk  was  decked  at  morning- tide ; 

The  tapers  glimmered  fair. 
The  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  bride ; 
The  Lad/ye  was  not  there." 

But,  unlike  the  "ladye"  in  the  ballad,  Margaret  had 
flown  away  with  no  daring  lover.  No  plumed  knight 
had  borne  her  over  "bank,  bush,  and  braye."  She, 
though  she  could  not  comply  with  her  father's  wishes, 
durst  not  disobey  his  positive  command.  For  her  was 
reserved  a  high,  a  holy  but  an  unfortunate  destiny. 
Search  was  made,  but  in  vain,  and  Sir  Hugh  died 
without  hearing  any  tidings  of  his  lost  child. 

Some  years  afterwards,  the  director  of  Badgworth 
nunnery,  a  man  alike  eminent  for  his  age,  his  merits, 
and  his  venerable  appearance,  died,  and  the  sisters 
petitioned  the  Priory  of  Llanthony  to  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor. This  they  immediately  proceeded  to  do,  and 
the  choice  fell  upon  a  young  monk  called  Pelagius. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  effeminate  appearance,  and 
had  not  long  taken  the  monastic  vows.  But,  during 
the  short  time  he  had  been  resident  at  Llanthony, 
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none  had  distinguished  themselves  in  an  equal  manner. 
In  prayer,  in  fasting,  in  penance ;  and  in  attention  to 
all  the  duties  of  a  monk  he  was  unrivalled :  but  his 
chief  skill  lay  in  a  knowledge  of  theology ;  in  which 
he  was  particularly  eminent. 

In  his  new  situation  he  soon  gained  the  esteem  of 
all  the  sisterhood.  His  mildness  of  temper,  and 
readiness  to  afford  information  encouraged  them  to 
seek  advice  ;  while  the  strict  correctness  of  his  demea- 
nour prevented  any  approach  to  familiarity.  The 
sisterhood  of  Badgworth  convent  were  not  confined 
within  the  walls  of  their  house ;  but,  like  modern 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the 
sick  and  comforting  the  dying  ;  thus  affording 
opportunity  for  the  evilly-disposed  to  lead  them  into 
temptation. 

And,  pitiable  to  relate,  such  temptations  occurred. 
A  young  nobleman  had  been  struck  with  the  graceful 
form  of  one  of  the  sisters  as  she  passed  him  on  her 
errand  of  charity.  Her  veiled  face  and  shrouded  form 
were  only  tempting  incentives  to  his  guilty  passion, 
and  he  longed  to  possess  those  charms  so  early  doomed 
to  the  seclusion  of  a  cloister. 

With  this  view  he  changed  his  course  of  life,  and 
appeared  to  the  world  to  become  a  religious  man.  He 
visited  the  sick,  gave  alms  to  the  poor  ;  and,  in  short, 
acted  his  part  so  well  that  he  was  allowed  to  accompany 
the  Sisters  in  their  charitable  excursions. 

And  now  he  had  partly  attained  his  wish.  He  had 
the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  the  object  of  his 
passion  ;  of  walking  by  her  side ;  of  viewing  her  face 
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more  closely ;  of  kneeling  with  her,  while  she  raised 
her  voice  in  prayer ;  prayer,  alas  !  inefficacious  to 
drive  away  the  fiend  who  was  urging  on  her  com- 
panion to  compass  her  ruin. 

The  weak  sister,  unable  to  resist  the  deliberate  plan 
of  attack  her  virtue  had  sustained,  fell  before  her 
crafty  tempter,  whom  we  must  infer,  she  loved;  for, 
though  expelled  from  the  convent  in  disgrace,  bearing 
with  her  the  innocent  proof  of  her  misplaced  but 
faithful  love,  she  refused  to  betray  her  seducer,  and 
maintained  an  obstinate  silence  which  no  threats 
would  compel  her  to  break.  But,  alas  !  this  very 
constancy  was  the  cause  of  misery  to  an  innocent 
victim. 

As  no  one  was  named  suspicion  fell  upon  Pelagius. 
His  youth,  his  beauty,  and  his  kind  disposition,  were 
all  adduced  as  proofs  of  his  guilt.  She,  who  alone 
could  clear  him,  had  gone,  no  one  knew  whither ;  and, 
in  spite  of  his  tears  and  protestations,  he  was  thrust 
into  the  refractory  prison — some  say  of  the  nunnery  ; 
others,  with  more  probability,  that  of  Llanthony. 

Those  who  have  seen  these  miserable  places  can 
judge  of  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  young 
creature,  who  remained  in  a  state  of  cold,  misery,  and 
half-starvation,  for  several  years ;  refusing  to  confess 
that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime.  At  last,  however, 
the  severe  confinement  broke  his  health ;  and,  finding 
himself  dying,  he  sent  for  the  Prior  and  principal 
brethren  of  the  monastery.  The  aged  men  entered 
the  gloomy  cell,  where,  stretched  upon  a  miserable 
couch,  was  one  who  had  in  former  years  been  so 
eminent  for  his  virtues,  now  expiring  under  the  cruel 
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punishment  of  an  unproved  crime,  which  they  imagined 
he  was  about  to  confess.  But  a  far  different  scene  to 
what  they  had  expected  occurred :  a  scene  which  filled 
them  all  with  sorrow  and  shame  for  the  baseness  with 
which  they  had  acted.  The  expiring  Pelagius,  whose 
voice  was  only  audible  in  broken  gasps,  raised  himself 
from  the  wretched  couch  on  which  he  was  lying,  and 
gazed  around.  Stretching  forth  an  emaciated  arm  of 
snowy  whiteness  from  his  tattered  and  damp-stained 
robe,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  innocent  of  the  crime  laid 
to  my  charge,  and  for  which  I  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom.  1  am — MARGARET  DE  SPENSER  !  "  Horror 

and  astonishnient  pervaded  the  whole  group,  seized 
with  silence,  which  was  only  broken  by  the  death- 
moan  of  the  expiring  Margaret.  The  wasted  bosom, 
heaving  in  the  last  agony,  confirmed  her  statements 
and  a  strict  investigation  of  the  circumstances  proved 
its  truth. 

The  beautiful  Margaret  had,  in  man's  attire,  escaped 
from  the  hated  nuptials,  had  entered  Llanthony  as  a 
monk ;  and  there,  a  weak  woman,  had  distinguished 
herself  in  learning  and  piety  above  all  others;  had 
borne  a  false  accusation,  and  suffered  with  a  martyr's 
courage  for  another's  fault. 

The  tale  was  repeated  about  the  neighbouring 
country ;  and  she  was,  by  all  the  community,  as  well 
as  the  sisterhood  over  whom  she  ruled,  and  the  Priory 
of  which  she  had  been  a  member,  elected  a  saint ;  and 
the  chapel  of  St.  Margaret,  in  Badgworth  church, 
still  remains  to  call  forth  a  sigh  for  the  memory  of  one 
so  beautiful,  so  courageous,  and  so  unfortunate. 
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"  To  tell  the  beauty  of  my  buildings  fair 
Adorned  with  purest  gold  and  precious  stone  ; 
To  tell  my  riches,  and  endowments  rare, 
That  by  my  foes  are  now  all  spent  and  gone  ; 
To  tell  my  forces,  matchable  to  none  ; 
Were  but  lost  labour,  that  few  would  believe, 
And,  with  rehearsing,  would  me  more  aggrieve" — SPENSEK. 


Possessions  of  Llanthony. — St.  Mary  de  Crypt. — Hospitals  of  St. 
Margaret  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene. — Hempstead  Church. — Our 
Ladye's  Well. — Possessions  and  dependencies  in  various  parts  of 
England. — Great  riches  of  the  Priory. — Newark  House. 

BEFORE  we  conclude  our  historical  notice  of  Llanthony 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  extent  of  its  posses- 
sions, as  well  as  its  more  remarkable  founders. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt  belonged  to  the 
Priory  of  St.  Llanthony  as  far  back  as  1127.  Of  the 
great  beauty  of  this  church  it  is  needless  to  speak ; 
since  we  have  noticed  every  part  of  it  in  a  former 
work ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  state  en  passant,  that 
it  is,  at  present,  next  to  the  Cathedral,  the  finest 
architectural  edifice  in  the  city.  The  chancel  is,  indeed, 
a  model  of  Perpendicular  design,  putting  aside  its 
unsightly  roof,  which  is  evidently  of  later  date  than 
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the  stonework.  The  recent  restorations  have  brought 
out  much  of  the  ancient  symmetry  of  this  interesting 
building ;  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  it 
can  present  its  former  appearance. 

The  leper  houses  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  also  belonged 
to  the  priory ;  shewing  that  the  monks  of  Llanthony, 
while  they  took  care  of  their  own  bodily  enjoyments 
were  not  neglectful  of  the  physical  comforts  of  others. 

The  beautiful  little  church  of  Hempstead,  and  the 
whole  of  the  manor  were  granted  to  the  Priory  by 
Milo,  Earl  of  Hereford,  in  1136.  It  consists  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  and  an  exquisite  tower  placed  mid- 
way. The  churchyard  cross  still  exists  in  the  lane 
close  by.  A  few  hundred  yards  from  this,  and  almost 
within  sight  of  Llanthony,  is  a  little  edifice,  whose 
simplicity  and  beauty  never  fail  to  attract  attention.  It 
is  known  by  the  names  of  the  "  Lady's  Watch-house," 
"  An  ancient  Conduit,"  the  "  Virgin's  Well,"  and 
"  Our  Ladye's  Well ;  "  and  many  absurd  and  contra- 
dictory legends  are  related  concerning  it.  Certainly, 
it  never  was  a  watch-house  ;  and  though,  in  one  sense, 
it  was  a  conduit,  its  use  as  such  was  only  a  temporary 
consideration.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  little 
wayside  shrines  so  common  in  Spain  and  Italy,  to 
which  travellers  resorted  to  pray  and  confess  their  sins. 
The  thorn-bush  at  the  side  is  a  proof  of  this ;  for,  we 
are  informed,  that  at  the  present  day  in  Ireland  it  is 
still  the  custom  for  the  poorer  people  to  visit  these 
"  holy  wells ;  "  and,  after  confession,  and  crossing 
themselves  with  the  water,  to  leave  a  rag  of  their 
scanty  apparel  on  the  prickly  bush  which  grows  there, 
in  token  that  their  sins  are  left  behind.  The  mutilated 
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image  of  the  Virgin  and  child  at  the  back,  place  this 
beyond  a  doubt.  The  niche  in  front  most  probably 
contained  a  waxen  image  of  the  Virgin,  such  as  irfay 
be  seen  in  thousands  of  places  in  France  at  the  present 
time.* 

The  possessions  of  Llanthony  were  so  numerous  and 
extensive  that  we  can  do  little  more  than  recount 
them. 

Milo,  Constable  of  Gloucester,  gave  the  church  of 
Burchelle,  with  all  benefits  thereunto  belonging,  one 
hide  in  Gloucester,  called  Castlemead,  the  tithes  of 
hay  of  the  meadow  of  Prestenham ;  the  tithes  of  all 
fish  in  the  water  and  mill  of  Quedesse,  and  in  the 
moat  round  the  castle,  f  the  church  of  St.  Owen,  with 
all  its  appurtenances.  Eoger  of  Gloucester  and  Wal- 
ter the  Constable  had  before  given  a  chapel  within 
the  Castle,  a  small  piece  of  land  to  find  a  light  to  the 
said  chapel,  the  chapel  of  St.  Kyneburg,  and  all  the 
parish  in  the  hand  of  the  Constable  within  the  south 
gate,  and  all  the  parish  within  the  said  gate,  and  all 
the  land  which  Roger  de  Tocheham  held  within  the 
said  gate,  or  without ;  the  tithes  of  all  the  fish  taken 

*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings,  religious  or  otherwise, 
which  dictated  the  erection  of  this  little  gem  of  antiquity,  it  must 
be  painful  to  every  feeling  mind  to  see  the  use  to  which  it  is  put  at 
present.  The  niche  is  bricked  up,  and  the  crystal  water  flows  into 
a  tank  shifted  to  the  side,  wherein  cattle  of  all  description  slake 
their  thirst,  and  pollute  the  vicinity  in  such  a  manner  that  is  often 
impossible  to  approach  the  well.  Why  cannot  the  niche  be 
re-opened,  the  reservoir  restored  to  its  original  position,  and  the 
cattle  allowed  to  drink  elsewhere  ? 

f  Fishing  in  the  Severn  must  have  been  a  more  profitable  pursuit 
than  at  present. — J.  C. 
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in  the  fishery  under  the  Castle,  the  chapel  of  Heccam- 
stude  (Hempstead),  with  the  tithes  of  the  devoirs  and 
aflP  things,  and  the  tithes  of  all  the  villains  in  all 
things,  the  chapel  of  Quedresse,  with  the  tithes  of 
the  demains  and  two  parts  of  the  tithes  of  Caldecot  in 
all  things  ;  all  the  tithes  of  Wadon  (Waddon),  all  the 
tithes  of  the  manor  of  Broccrup  (Brookthorpe),  in  all 
things,  and  the  tithes  of  all  the  villains  in  all  things ; 
and  a  small  piece  of  land  to  collect  the  tithes ; 
all  the  tithes  of  the  manor  of  Longford,  and  the  tithes 
of  the  orchard  of  Covest ;  all  the  tithes  of  the  manor 
of  Sutham  in  all  things,  and  a  small  parcel  of  land  to 
collect  them ;  all  the  tithes  of  Hide,  in  Gloucester,  in 
all  things ;  two  parts  of  the  tithes  of  Berninton  in  all 
things ;  two  parts  of  the  tithes  of  Colesbourn  Sampson 
in  all  things ;  two  parts  of  the  tithes  of  Elias  of 
Colesbourn,  the  chapel  of  Elmor  (Elmore),  with  all  the 
tithes  of  the  devoirs  in  all  things,  with  all  the  tithes 
of  the  villains  ;  with  a  small  parcel  of  land  to  collect 
the  tithes ;  two  parts  of  the  tithes  of  Cerney,  all  the 
tithes  of  Cuckerton;  the  church  of  Tocheham,  with 
all  its  appendages ;  half  the  tithes  of  the  manor  of 
Lotheridge,  and  of  the  manor  of  Cireton ;  all  the 
tithes  of  Sutgrove  Restald.  All  these  were  granted 
on  the  day  in  which  the  church  was  dedicated,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1137.*  The  witnesses,  Simon, 
Bishop  of  Worcester ;  Robert,  Bishop,  of  Hereford ; 
Robert,  Abbot  of  Tewkesbury ;  Serlo,  Abbot  of 
Cirencester ;  William  de  Mara ;  William  de  Bercale, 
Alan,  son  of  Main ;  Roger,  son  of  Richard ;  Richard 
Wicet ;  Roger  Wicet ;  Roger  de  Tocheham. 

He  afterwards  gave  them  the  church  of    Berton, 

*  From  the  charter  of  Milo,  Constable  of  Gloucester. 
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near  Winchester,  with  half  a  hide  of  land  belonging 
to  it;  and,  in  the  year  1141,  the  manor  of  Hetham- 
stede,  with  the  meadows  and  all  the  appurtenances  by 
land  and  by  water,  free  and  discharged  from  all  service 
or  custom.  This  devotion  was  made  by  himself  and 
his  Lady  Sybille ;  and  his  sons,  Eoger,  Walter,  and 
Henry,  in  the  church  of  the  canons  of  Gloucester. 
Eoger,  the  eldest  son  and  heir,  took  an  oath  upon  the 
altar  of  St.  Mary,  and  upon  the  four  evangelists,  that 
he  would  never  hereafter  give  them  disturbance  in 
anything,  either  by  himself  or  by  any  other.  Walter 
took  the  same  oath.  This  was  attested  by  many 
eminent  persons,  amongst  whom  were  the  Empress 
Maud,  Eobert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  Brien  his  son. 
He  likewise  gave  them  half  the  fishery  at  Haspool, 
which  belongs  to  the  manor,  and  afterwards  the  other 
half.  Two  years  afterwards,  when  his  son  Walter  lay 
sick  at  the  monastery,  he  gave  them  a  meadow  in 
Elmore,  which  Eoger  de  Tocheham  had  granted  out  of 
a  grove,  and  in  the  gift  he  particularly  assigned  a 
rent  "  to  find  a  light  before  the  body  of  our  Lord" 
upon  the  altar,  as  he  had  promised  before,  and  had 
made  also  a  vow  unto  God. 

All  these  were  confirmed  by  a  charter  from  King 
John,  in  which  we  find  the  gifts  of  other  benefactors 
mentioned — those  of  Pagan,  son  of  John  Ominour 
in  Bethresant  in  Eedwarren,  in  Oldville,  and  in  little 
Frome ;  half  a  hide  at  Aclam,  and  certain  lands  in 
Herchenfield,  and  a  fishery  in  the  Ham,  with  four 
acres  of  land,  and  a  tenement  which  Ord  and  his 
ancestors  held ;  with  the  fishery  of  Tudenham,  and 
the  wears  of  Hodeni,  and  all  the  fisheries  belonging  to 
it  as  Pagan  did  ever  hold  the  same,  in  the  most  free 
and  honourable  tenure.  And  also  all  the  lands  given 
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by  Walter  de  Laci,  which  lie  between  the  mountains 
of  Iresbrooke,  quite  to  Ansmere,  and  the  land  which 
Kichard  gave  to  them  in  Turchdean ;  and  also  the 
plain  lands  in  the  vill  of  St.  Michael,  given  to  them 
by  Brien,  son  of  the  Earl,  and  whatsoever  was  given 
by  Nigelle,  held  at  socag;e  at  Hanelowe  in  Aylrichesy, 
and  the  church  of  Hannelane  ;  whatsoever  was  given 
by  Eoger  de  Chandos,  and  Eobert  his  son  in  Boneshul 
in  Chenecestre,  and  Felilie  ;  whatsoever  Aldred 
held,  with  a  yard  land  in  Hope ;  the  church  of 
Brockwordyn  unto  the  old  way  near  the  park  of  the 
Earl,  and  two  new  plowed  lands  which  Eichard  de 
Brockwordyn  gave  them ;  and  half  a  yard  land  which 
was  Aldred' s,  and  the  land  which  was  folley  which 
was  Hugh  de  Donnoe's,  with  his  services  and  commons 
of  pasture  for  the  cattle,  with  the  cattle  of  the  lord, 
and  two  mills  in  Mardeford,  with  thirty  acres  of  land, 
and  so  much  of  a  wood  as  will  suffice  to  repair  the 
walls ;  and  twenty  acres  more  of  land  which  were 
added  to  the  former,  and  another  thirty  acres,  and  one 
acre  of  meadows ;  the  church  of  Begerdone,  with  its 
appurtenances,  and  whatsoever  was  given  by  Eoger  de 
Chandos,  the  younger,  in  Brockwordyn  ;  one  yard  land 
consisting  of  twenty-four  acres,  and  all  the  new 
plowed  ground,  which  was  Goremond's,  and  ten  acres 
adjoining  to  the  new  plowed  ground,  and  five  acres 
which  John  the  presbyter  held,  and  one  yard  land 
which  was  Eichard' s,  and  all  the  Algarde  on  the  east 
side  near  the  monastery,  and  the  lands  called  Kiteoshull 
and  Heglane,  Frudungard,  and  Pilemode,  and  one 
yard  land  which  was  Lone  wick's  of  the  street,  and 
common  of  pasture  for  the  cattle  of  the  canons  to  go 
with  the  cattle  of  the  lords.  The  donation  of  Eadulph 
de  Baskervil,  of  all  the  tithes  of  all  lands  belonging  to 
his  right  of  inheritance,  and  the  church  of  Herdesley, 
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with  twelve  acres  of  land  and  an  orchard,  with  part  of 
the  wall  under  the  churchyard  ;  the  church  of  Janasore 
and  the  chapel  of  Streton ;  the  church  of  Hersope,  the 
new  plowed  land  of  Herdesley,  with  part  of  the  wood 
as  it  is  bounded  out ;  all  Hardeshope,  with  Brechul 
and  Fonly  ;  with  all  their  appurtenances,  and  the  land 
called  Canondinian ;  whatever  was  given  by  the  Earl 
Milo,  whatever  was  given  by  Walter  the  Constable, 
and  confirmed  by  Earl  Milo ;  the  moiety  of  Bernington, 
with  the  church  and  all  its  appurtenances ;  whatever 
was  given  by  Earl  Eoger,  the  other  moiety  of  Ber- 
nington for  the  provision  of  thirteen  lepers  ;  whatever 
was  given  by  Hugh  de  Laci  and  confirmed  by 
Earl  Eoger ;  the  church  of  Wyhe  with  all  its 
appurtenances,  and  whatsoever  was  given  by  Gerard 
de  Limsey ;  the  land  which  was  Eoger  de  St.  Juan's  in 
Eamurthehyke ;  whatsoever  was  the  gift  of  Eobert 
Bishop  of  Exeter  ;  the  church  of  St.  Mary  (de  Crypt) 
in  Gloucester,  with  the  chapel  of  All  Saints ;  whatso- 
ever was  given  by  Eadland  Malherle,  four  acres  in 
Hanelane,  whatsoever  was  given  by  Henry  of  Hereford, 
the  church  of  Hersefield,  the  church  of  Caldecote  and 
Gortune  under  the  Castle  of  Gloucester,  and  a  moiety 
of  the  meadow  called  Prester ;  and  whatsoever  was 
given  by  Mahel  of  Hereford  ;  the  other  moiety  of  the 
meadow,  and  the  orchard  under  the  castle  of 
Gloucester  ;  and  whatsoever  was  given  by  Margaret  de 
Bohun ;  two  parts  of  Quedgely  which  remained  to  her 
after  she  had  made  partition  with  her  sister  Lucy,  and 
whatsoever  was  given  by  Margaret  de  Bohun,  and  was 
confirmed  by  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  her  son ;  the  church 
of  Cheriton,  with  one  hide  of  land ;  also  some  land  in 
Cerney  in  satisfaction  of  fifteen  quarter  acres  in  Cudley, 
given  by  the  said  Margaret  de  Bohun  in  perpetual 
alms ;  what  was  given  by  Walter  of  Hereford,  some 
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new  plowed  ground  in  Cheltenham,  also  what  was 
given  by  Radolph  Picard,  all  the  land  which  he  had 
in  Gloucester ;  what  was  given  by  Richard  Murdoc ; 
one  hide  of  land  in  Duntesbourne  also  what  was  given 
by  Radolph  Picard,  all  the  land  which  he  had  in 
Gloucester  ;  what  was  given  by  Richard  Murdoc,  one 
hide  of  land  in  Duntesbome,  also  some  land  in  Sutham, 
which  Margaret  de  Bohun  gave  to  the  canons  in 
exchange  for  land  in  Blekemere  which  Roger  de  Hars- 
forth  had  given  to  them;  also  all  the  other  lands 
which  the  freemen  of  the  said  Margaret  had  given  to 
the  said  canons ;  also  what  was  given  by  Walter  de 
Laci  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Drogheda  in  Ireland." 
These  last  are  extracted  from  a  charter  of  King 
John,  confirming  the  grants  of  benefactors.  The 
following,  from  a  charter  of  Walter  de  Laci,  show  the 
possessions  of  the  convent  in  Ireland.  "  The  church 
of  Calp  with  the  tithes  of  Commerie  and  Duvenalany, 
the  church  of  the  town  of  Marmeri,  with  the  tithes  of 
the  fishery ;  the  church  of  Anye,  the  church  of  Vale 
Clonelewy,  the  church  of  the  town  of  Oggary  in  Midia ; 
the  church  of  Stathmolin  and  the  advowson  of  the 
vicarage  of  Lillen ;  the  church  of  Killmessan,  the 
church  of  Kilcully,  the  church  of  Delvene,  the  church  of 
Killimethe;  the  church  of  the  town  which  did  belong 
to  Reginald  de  Tuberville.  The  church  of  Killcarwarn, 
the  church  Dunboin,  the  church  of  Rathbegan,  the 
church  of  Killbray,  and  the  church  of  Dumwrath,  and 
the  land  which  Gilbert  the  Cornishman  held  in  honour 
of  Rashouthe." 

To  the  majority  of  our  readers  this  long  catalogue  of 
possessions  is,  no  doubt,  tiresome.  We  have  extracted 
it  from  the  various  charters  not  so  much  for  reading  as 
for  reference,  and  to  show  how  opulent  the  Gloucester 
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monastery  must  have  been.  All  the  charters  we  have 
quoted  here  were  confirmed  by  Edward  the  Second  to 
the  monastery  for  ever. 

Newark  House,  between  Llanthony  and  Hempstead, 
had  its  origin  in  this  manner ;  Adam  de  Staunton, 
Abbot  of  Gloucester,  built  himself  a  costly  residence 
on  the  Vineyard  Hill  overlooking  the  Severn.*  The 
reigning  prior  of  Llanthony,  thinking  himself,  doubt- 
less, of  equal  importance  with  his  brother  of  the  Abbey, 
and  not  therefore  liking  to  be  outdone,  erected  for 
himself  and  his  successors  a  handsome  residence  on  the 
hill  just  opposite.  The  Vineyard  house  was  destroyed 
in  the  siege,  and  grass  covers  its  scarcely  visible  foun- 
dations ;  but  there  still  exist  the  walls,  disguised  by 
modern  alterations,  of  the  place  where  the  worthy 
priors  of  Llanthony  used  to  seek  repose,  when  the  toils 
and  duties  of  their  calling  left  them  time  to  enjoy  a 
welcome  seclusion.  From  this  spot  they  could  see 
their  beautiful  monastery  spread  out  like  a  map  before 
their  feet,  and  their  own  green  pastures  and  rich  corn- 
fields extending  from  their  city  walls  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  Truly,  the  spiritual  power  at  that  time 
must  have  been  as  strong  as  the  faith  which  kept  it 
up,  and  threw  the  fairest  portions  of  our  country  into 
the  hands  of  the  priesthood. 

*  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and,  though 
little  frequented,  affords  the  best  view  of  Gloucester  that  can  be 
obtained.  The  ground  plan  of  the  house,  which  was  moated  and 
fortified  can  yet  be  traced. 
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"  High  towers,  fair  temples,  goodly  theatres, 
Strong  walls,  rich  porches,  princely  palaces, 
Large  streets,  brave  houses,  sacred  sepulchres, 
Sure  gates,  sweet  gardens,  stately  galleries 
Wrought  with  fine  pillars  and  fair  imageries; 
All  those,  0  pity  !  now  are  turned  to  dust, 
And  overgrown  with  black  oblivion's  crust." — SPENSER. 


CONCLUSION. 

THE  Priory  of  Llanthony  was  one  of  the  first  monas- 
teries surrendered  in  Gloucestershire,  but  this  circum- 
stance must  not  be  attributed  to  any  faults  on  the  part 
of  the  monks,  because  all  surrenders  were  made  at  the 
times  when  the  commissioners  held  their  visitations ; 
as  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  "William  Petre 
to  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell,  in  the  Cotton  MSS.,  will 
prove. 

"  Wee  have  taken  the  surrender  of  the  Priory e 
with  as  moche  quietness  as  might  be  desired,  and 
prepare  ourselves  for  the  despatch  of  other  thynges  as 
diligently  as  wee  may,  which  finished,  wee  shall  wait 
upon  your  lordeshipp,  and  certifye  the  same  of  all 
thynges  at  large.  The  bearer  can  certifye  your  lord- 
shippe  how  farre  wee  have  proceeded  hitherto  ;  by  whom 
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wee  send  the  names  of  the  chanons^  for  the  making  of 
their  capacities.     And  so  Almighty   God  have  your 
lordeshipp  in  his  blessed  keeping.      From  Lanthonye^ 
the  XVIJ'A  day  of  Marche. 

Your  lordeshippe }s  most  humbk 
bondsman  and  servant, 

WILLIAM  PETRE." 

The  monastery  was  reckoned,  at  that  time,  one  of  the 
richest  in  England,  and  was  valued  at  <£748.  Os.  11 JJ., 
a  considerable  sum  at  that  time. 

The  destruction  of  the  buildings  followed ;  and 
though,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  it  was  not  so  fully 
carried  out  as  many  writers  would  make  us  believe ; 
doubtless  everything  valuable  was  either  appropriated 
or  swept  away. 

The  site  of  the  monastery  and  adjoining  lands  were 
granted  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Sir  Arthur  Porter. 
The  hamlet  was  exempted  from  the  payment  of  tithes ; 
but  in  1662  these  were  annexed  by  the  proprietors  to 
the  rectory  of  Hempstead.  A  ground  called  "  Long 
Madely,''  and  other  lands,  were  granted  to  the  city  of 
Gloucester,  34,  Henry  VIII. ;  and  some  other  lands 
called  Madely  were  in  the  same  year  granted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Bell,  the  munificent  founder  of  St.  Kyne- 
burg's  Hospital  and  the  school  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt. 

Many  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient,  but 
now  extinct,  family  of  De  Bohun  were  buried  at 
Llanthony;  as  well  as  Milo  de  Laci,  the  principal 
founder.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stone  coffins 
lately  found  contained  the  bones  of  these  eminent 
persons.  Their  monuments,  in  the  time  of  Sir  Robert 
G2 
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Atkyns,  were  utterly  destroyed,  and  were  nothing  but 
"  heaps  of  rubbish  in  the  open  air.''  But  the  effigies 
of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  the  fourth  of  that  name, 
and  Eleanor  his  lady  were  removed  to  the  Abbey  of 
Gloucester,  where  they  may  yet  be  seen  reposing 
under  a  canopied  altar  tomb  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave. 

"We  hear  nothing  more  of  Llanthony  until  the  time 
of  the  siege  of  Gloucester  ;  when  the  ruined  buildings 
afforded  protection  to  the  troops  of  the  King,  notwith- 
standing the  destruction  of  the  church  tower  by  Sir 
William  Waller.*  Since  then  nothing  has  occurred  to 
render  the  Priory  a  place  of  interest,  to  any  but  the 
antiquary.  Barns  and  cattle  sheds  have  been  erected 
where  once  its  sumptuous  buildings  adorned  the  land- 
scape, and  sheep  and  oxen  carelessly  feed  on  the  spot 
where  once  the  sable-hooded  monks  paced  thought- 
fully with  cross  and  rosary.  Were  it  not  for  the 
stately  barn  and  graceful  western  gateway,  the  pass- 
ing traveller  would  scarcely  guess  that  one  of  the 
richest  monasteries  in  England  had  ever  stood  on 
this  fertile  spot.  And,  ere  long,  these  will  probably 
disappear,  j"  The  works  of  modern  engineers  are 
fast  approaching  those  of  ancient  architects ;  and 
if  things  proceed  with  usual  rapidity,  the  latter 
must  inevitably  give  way  before  the  former.  And 
if  this  must  be  so ;  if  every  trace  of  the  venera- 
ble Priory  disappear,  and  its  former  place  be  occupied 
by  the  useful  but  unsightly  works  of  modern  times, 
we  shall,  at  least,  have  had  the  pleasure  of  doing 

*  See  page  36. 

f  See  Transactions  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  for 
1846,  p.  339. 
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something  to  perpetuate  the  recollection  of  what  was 
formerly  the  glory  of  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  the  rival 
of  the  Abbey.  And,  however  poor,  feeble,  or  imperfect 
our  attempt  may  have  been  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  public  at  large,  as  well  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Gloucester  to  the  former  glories,  architectural  and 
otherwise,  of  their  venerable  city ;  we  have,  at  least 
endeavoured,  in  a  truthful  and  earnest  spirit,  to  obtain 
for  its  buildings  that  notice,  which  from  their  intrinsic 
merit,  no  less  than  from  their  historical  associations, 
they  so  richly  deserve. 


FINIS. 
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AKMOEIAL  BEAKINGS. 
(Page  32.; 

The  three  shields  over  the  doorway  bear  the  following  coats  of 
arms :  the  upper  one,  France  and  England  quartered ;  that  to  the 
right,  those  of  the  great  family  of  De  Bohun;  and  the  one  to  the 
left,  those  of  Prior  Dean,  mentioned  at  page  66. 

SYMBOLISM  OP  THE  OLD  LEGENDS. 
(Page  45.J 

The  tone  of  allegory  which  pervades  the  old  ballads  and  legends  of 
our  country  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  attentively 
studied  these  ancient  records.  Like  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the 
English  minstrels  were  fond  of  giving  their  tales  a  double  meaning. 
We  could  adduce  many  instances,  but  will  only  mention  one,  the 
latter  part  of  the  "  Morte  d' Arthur,"  which  relates  the  adventures  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  in  the  quest  of  the  Sancgreal. 
In  this  wonderful  production  is  displayed  an  amount  of  religious 
feeling  which,  though  tinged  with  the  superstition  of  the  time, 
cannot  fail  to  strike  any  one  who  fully  understands  its  deep  earnest- 
ness. It  shews  the  triumph  of  faith  and  purity  over  mere  physical 
force  and  animal  courage;  for  all  the  knights,  who,  in  the  former 
chronicles  were  renowned  for  prowess,  though  striving  their  utmost, 
are  unable  to  compete  with  the  three  chosen  ones — Sir  Galahad, 
Sir  Percivale,  and  Sir  Bors ;  young  men  of  little  renown,  but 
untainted  with  deadly  sin.  Again,  these  three  knights  are  emblema- 
tical of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity;  but  we  will  not  deprive  our 
readers  of  the  pleasure  of  searching  out  for  themselves  the  spiritual 
allusions  in  this  interesting  legend. 
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In  their  architecture  the  men  of  the  middle  ages  were,  perhaps, 
more  addicted  to  symbolism  than  in  anything  else.  Every  one  of  our 
ancient  churches  has  a  story  of  its  own  to  tell ;  and  the  contempla- 
tive observer  will  find  in  their  proportions,  their  arrangement,  and 
their  ornaments,  much  more  meaning  than  his  eye  will  discover  at 
first  sight. 

THE  MONUMENTS  AT  LLANTHONY. 
(Page  83.; 

The  monuments  in  the  church  of  Llanthony  are  supposed  to  have 
been  more  numerous  and  important  than  those  in  the  cathedral.  For 
an  account  of  them,  see  "  Transactions  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  for  1846,"  p.  23. 

DISSOLUTION  OP  THE  MONASTERIES. 
(Page  83.; 

From  records  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Wright,  already  alluded  to,  it 
appears  that  in  several  monasteries  of  Gloucester  the  monks  were 
only  too  glad  to  resign  their  sacred  profession. 
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